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Therapeutic Rituals and Social Structure 
in Cochiti Pueblo' 


J. R. FOX 








THE STUDY of the relation between ritual behaviour and social structure is part 
of the more general study of the relation between social motivations and social 
structure. This area of social psychology is based on the simple premise that actors 
need to be motivated to play institutionalized roles. If they are not so motivated 
then they must be coerced. If they are neither motivated nor coerced to play the 
roles, the relations between which constitute the social structure, then a change 
will occur in the role system until it is more consonant with the motivations of 
the actors. Alternatively, the role system may well change on account of some 
imbalance or external pressure, in which case the actors will be deprived of the 
means of satisfying these motivations, Again, an adjustment will probably be made; 
if not, the society will remain in a state of unrest. Stability depends on the ‘goodness 
of fit” between the social motivations of the actors and the role system of the society. 
The mediating process is that of socialization. In this process, not only is overt role- 
behaviour taught, but the motivation to take and play the roles is laid down. Some 
very general motives lie at the back of all role-playing, but other and more specific 
motives can be linked to particular roles or role sets. It is about such specific 
motives that we will be concerned here. 

The aspect of ritual behaviour that we will be concerned with is what I have 
called ‘therapeutic ritual’, although ‘psychotherapeutic ritual’ would have been 
more accurate. Radcliffe-Brown, and Durkheim before him, elaborated the theme 
that one of the functions of ritual was to express and reinforce those sentiments and 
values on which the social structure depended for its continuance. In this paper I 
intend to take this particular form of ritual—the therapeutic—and explore its con- 
nections with the motives (sentiments and values) of the actors, and the relation of 
these to the social structure, i.e. the role system. 

I came to this study from two angles. One was a very straightforward analysis 
of the social structure of the Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico, with special reference 
to house-ownership, and the other was an interest in the problem of continuing 
reinforcement of the benefits of psychotherapy. Psychiatrists often complain that 
although a cure is effected in the clinic, the patient receives little or no continuous 
reinforcement of the cure after discharge, hence a high rate of relapse. It is not just 
that after-care is limited, but that the patient has no social support from the society 
‘outside’ the hospital. In fact the outside is more likely to be hostile than help- 
ful. Caudill (1958, Chapter 14) summarizes some of the material relevant to this 
problem. In this respect certain religious healing systems may have the edge on 
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clinical therapy in that there is a continuous stream of support for the patient once 
his cure is effected. For example, once a patient has been cured by a Christian 
Science practitioner, he is not left alone with his recovery but is continually sup- 
ported by others of the faith and has his own faith in the technique and the cure 
confirmed and strengthened at the collective acts of worship which occur at regular 
intervals. With any kind of cure based on suggestive techniques it appears that for 
the average patient some such support is needed for a permanent cure. In modern 
society this is lacking as a rule, but in many primitive societies various devices are 
employed for providing such continuous reinforcement. Kilton Stewart (1954) gives 
a detailed account of a type of hypnotic therapy practised by negritos in Northern 
Luzon (Philippines). Here the shaman induces a trance in the patient and instructs 
him to fight and overcome the ‘demon’ that is attacking him and causing the com- 
plaint. Having mastered the demon the patient demands from it a dance and a song. 
The shaman then ends the trance and the patient is told to perform the song and 
dance just learned—the whole band witnesses this performance. The important 
thing about this type of cure is that all the aesthetic life of the band is derived from 
it. That is, all the songs of the negritos and all their dances are learned under the 
therapeutic trance conditions. These are then regularly performed before the whole 
band, each person doing a dance drama which illustrates how he overcame his 
troubles (the demon) and receiving the support and applause of the band. He in 
turn applauds and appreciates the dance dramas of his fellows. The likeness of this 
to ‘group therapy’ is striking, but with this difference, that among the negritos a 
large slice of the total culture—the aesthetic and recreational—is involved, indeed 
is derived from the therapy. Thus the reinforcement is built into an ongoing cultural 
process, in which all participate. The group therapy, in other words, involves the 
whole social group acting in a whole cultural area: it is not fragmented into ‘clinic’ 
and ‘outside’.2 

In the American Southwest where live the Cochiti, the Navaho Indians have an 
ethnographic reputation as curers par excellence. Their nine night sings involving 
complex rituals and the assembly of thousands of Navaho have a Durkheimian 
grandeur. Certainly this huge effort on the part of the Navaho to achieve a curing 
success is bound to have a supportive influence on the patient and helps to effect 
a cure (Leighton, 1941). But, again, it does not last. When the guests have packed 
up and gone the cure is over. Cochiti cures are less spectacular, but are, I think, 
more subtly successful in solving the problem we have posed—that of continuous 
reinforcement. This is done by a process of building the cure into the social structure 
in a rather striking way. 

There are basically two types of cure employed in Cochiti. One type is the 
‘professional’ cure undertaken by members of one of the medicine societies. Each 
society specializes in certain types of cure, and the therapy involves ‘sucking’ foreign 
bodies from the victim which have been planted there by witches. This type of cure 
is considered appropriate for sudden illnesses of fairly short duration and supple- 
ments the herbal treatments and, nowadays, the treatments of the Indian service 
doctors. It ensures that the witch evil is removed as well as the organic evil, the 
former being basic to the illness. This recognition that the organic aspects of the 
disease are only part of it is the beginning of psychosomatic medicine. A cure was 





2. Stewart points out that neurotic anxiety results (in Freudian theory) in the ‘blocking’ of 
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reported to me from the pueblo of San Juan in which no organic disease was 
present. The curers were called in to suck objects from a recently widowed woman 
‘lest she die of grief’. The cure is of the patient, not the disease. 

It is sometimes the case, however, that a sickness is ill-defined and persistent and 
does not seem to have any specific organic cause. It is not drastic enough to require 
the intervention of the curing societies, ‘It just goes on and on and never seems to 
get better’. On investigating some of these cases I discovered that they were all good 
examples of psychosomatic illnesses based on neurotic breakdown in the patient. 
All were typified by acute anxiety and such symptoms as headaches, vomiting, 
sleeplessness, and various forms of withdrawal and erratic behaviour. In such cases 
a society cure was thought to be too specific: what was needed was some more 
general cure of the whole patient. The Cochitenos resort in these instances to what 
have come to be known as ‘clan cures’. These are non-professional and hence have 
the advantage of being relatively inexpensive, and are a variation on the clan 
adoption ceremony. 

Clan adoption rituals are employed, for example, for anyone coming into the 
village who does not have a clan. His head is washed by a woman who becomes his 
clan ‘mother’ and henceforward he is a member of her clan. He is given a new 
name, and feasting takes place among his new-found clansfolk. Tewa wives are 
usually treated in this way in order that their children may have clans, the Tewa 
being bilateral. A man can be adopted, but it is not so important that he should be. 
The clan organization being matrilineal, it is paramount that the woman should 
have a clan to pass on to her children. For a man, membership in one of the 
patrilineal moieties is more important. 

For the clan cure, the ceremony is more elaborate. Lange describes it at some 
length (1959) so there is no need to elaborate all the details here, but to illustrate 
the way in which continuous reinforcement is ensured by building the cure into the 
social structure, I shall show how this was done in a particular case. 


The patient, whom I met in 1958, was a woman of 40.3 Her immediate family at 
that time consisted of her father, a man of 75 who went blind around 1945; her 
sister, three years younger than herself; and her illegitimate son aged 16. Her life 
history revealed that her mother had died around 1930 when the patient was 12. 
After this her father remarried. (His second wife was a Cochiti woman who had 
married a man from Zia pueblo. After her husband’s death she returned to Cochiti, 
bringing her son, who married a Cochiti girl.) Neither the patient nor her sister 
was considered attractive by the men of the village and neither ever married. The 
patient, however, had a son in 1942. Three years after this, her father began to go 
blind. Her sister then got into trouble with the pueblo council for ‘spilling the 
beans’ to outsiders on some ceremonial matters. Her father was totally blind by 
1948, and the cure took place in 1951. Shortly after the cure the stepmother died, 
following a long period of declining health. 

The patient’s early family life had been overtly secure and happy. The mother 
had been a beautiful, energetic woman, and the father an important ceremonial 





3. Material on this case was gathered from (a) life-histories of the various partici (b) close 
questioning of those involved in the cure, (c) incidental information gathered i 
of other facts, (d) close observation and talks with the patient (over a period of 64 months). It was 
impossible to use projective tests or other means of personality assessment. Because of this, the 
diagnoses contained herein are at best the informed guesses of a layman. 
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official. The patient, while being below normal intelligence, was a serious and con- 
scientious girl who looked after her younger sister with her mother’s help. Then, 
when the patient was about 11 or 12, her mother died. The running of the household 
and the care of her sister were thus thrust upon her. She evidently took the death 
of her mother very hard. Her relatives say it was useless to console her. Her father’s 
remarriage did not help. Though it is difficult to ascertain the relations between the 
patient and her stepmother, they were evidently strained and distant. This is 
attributed to the patient’s ‘queer’ behaviour, which began shortly after her mother’s 
death. The first symptom seemed to be insomnia. She would wander about at night 
and complain constantly that she could not sleep. During the day she was too tired 
to do anything and just sat around. She was censured for this behaviour at first but 
then it began to get worse. Her sister describes the symptoms. ‘She used to put on 
her best clothes in the morning and sit on the step combing her hair. Then she put 
on her jewelry, all of it, and sat there all the rest of the day. She’d cry and moan 
and she was always sick around the place. She had pains in her stomach and 
couldn’t eat anything. She sat and talked to herself all the time, crying and talking.’ 
She had vague fears, but ‘not about anything in particular’, she just ‘acted scared’ 
all the time. Fear of relative strangers and inability to recognize people were also 
in evidence. The pains and vomiting became acute and she was taken to the Indian 
hospital. She was better for a while but was discharged without being fully cured. 
‘Them doctors couldn’t do anything for her, she was sick in her mind.’ ¢ 

The content of her ‘talk’ consisted almost entirely of complaints about the lack 
of a home. Her father’s rapidly failing sight had made him utterly dependent on his 
daughters and relatives. Under the old matrilocal system of residence a man was 
always dependent on his wife or wife’s mother for a house. This man had never had 
a house of his own but had always lived in a house supplied by his affinal relatives. 
At the time of the onset of his daughter’s serious symptoms he was living in a house 
owned by the son of his second wife, his stepson. This house had been built by the 
stepson for his mother on her return to the village and it was legally his. As the 
stepson was himself living in a borrowed house at the time, the two sisters and their 
father were under threat of a possible move. This was not so great as long as the 
stepmother was alive, but she was a fragile woman whose health was progressively 
failing throughout the period. Under the matrilineal system of inheritance and the 
institution of female house-ownership, the two sisters should have received their 
mother’s house at her decease. But in this case, as in many others, rules and i 
did not coincide. Houses are not infinitely divisible, and the house which could 
have come to the patient in the female line in fact went to the children of her 
mother’s mother’s sister. As the recent pueblo preference for neo-local residence 
grew stronger it has become less common for sisters to share houses, each pre- 
ferring a house of her own. Thus the onus of providing a house in most instances 
falls on the husband, unless his wife is senior of a group of sisters and inherits her 
mother’s house. The father of our patient was unfortunately caught between the 
two systems and his sight began to fail before he could adapt himself to the newer 

of male house-ownership. 

The upshot of this housing problem was to create actual insecurity for the 

patient, was already subject to neurotic insecurity. The situation was by no 








4. It is to be regretted that the hospital records were not available for study. Many factors 
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means tragic, as it is doubtful whether the stepson would ever have turned them out 
(in fact, evidence suggests the contrary), but the patient seized upon the uncertainty 
of the housing situation and used it to express the deep feelings of abandonment 
and insecurity consequent upon her mother’s death. The house that she fretted 
over should have come to her from her mother, and its non-appearance was a 
reinforcement of her anxieties over the discontinuance of the mother’s love. 

There is some evidence that for all its outward calm the early life of the patient 
may have contributed to these feelings. Her sister, three years younger than herself, 
took her place as the spoilt ‘baby’ of the family and there was some resentment on 
the patient’s part at having to play nurse to her younger sibling. During her mother’s 
illness just prior to her death she had to look after the unruly child and attend the 
sick woman. It was during this period that she began to act in a sullen and with- 
drawn manner. To understand the patient’s fright at the thought of her mother’s 
death one has to appreciate the nature of the mother’s continuing relationship with 
her daughters. This lasts as long as the mother lives. All advice and help in personal 
and family matters that a woman might need are obtained from her mother. 
Particularly in the matter of marriage and childbirth and the rearing of children, 
the mother plays a crucial part, being constantly at her daughter’s side. Even today, 
when there are very few matrilocal households left in Cochiti, this bond remains as 
firm as ever. Mothers will trudge miles and ford the river in order to help daughters, 
and vice versa. This is not just a matter of practical help but of emotional depend- 
ence of an intense nature. With initiation, the boy is to some degree weaned of this 
dependence, but the girl remains at home with her mother all her life—in feeling if 
not in fact. Bearing this in mind, one can appreciate the acute anxiety that the 
sickness and death of her mother must have aroused in the patient. All informants 
agreed that the ‘spells’ got worse during her pregnancy and after the birth of her 
child. She was assisted in childbirth by her mother’s mother’s sister’s daughters— 
one of whom owned the contentious house. The fear of going through the first birth 
without having the help and emotional support of the mother has been noted in a 
number of other instances. It is one of the reasons why girls refuse to go to hospital 
for the delivery. (This prejudice is breaking down in the present generation.) 
Shortly after the birth of her son, the patient’s father began to go seriously blind 
although his sight had been bad for some time. At this point the patient was taken 
to hospital as previously described. Essentially a dependent person, the responsi- 
bilities of a blind father, a sickly stepmother,> an irresponsible younger sister and a 
‘fatherless’ baby, coupled with the lack of a home of her own, were too much, and 
she broke down completely. She failed to give milk properly just before leaving for 
hospital and the function was handed over to a female relative as is the Cochiti 
custom. 

The situation was getting progressively worse, and after the dismissal from 
hospital the girl’s relatives decided to take some more positive action. To under- 
stand what was done we must examine the network of extended family and clan 
relationships surrounding the patient (Figure /). The relatives are indicated with 
the patient as reference point. In Generation I there are two sisters who own a 
house. In Generation II two brothers married the daughters of these two sisters, 
one brother being the father of the patient. The house went to the wife of the other 





5. It is possible that the presence of the sick stepmother was too obvious a reminder of her loss, 
and hence contributed twice to her symptoms. 
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brother, as she was the elder of the two cousins and married first. Finally it went 
to the patient’s second cousin (her mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s son), who 
was ‘also her father’s brother’s son. The patient’s mother died and her father 
married again, a woman from the patient’s own clan—Oak (see p. 293). The patient’s 
father’s sister’s daughter married the patient’s stepbrother. It was this stepbrother 
who had built a house for his mother in which the patient, her father, stepmother, 
sister, and son were living. 

The surviving relatives who could be considered to have some responsibility for 
the fate of the patient and her family were her maternal cousin (also her father’s 


brother’s son),® her father’s sister’s daughter and the latter’s husband, who was also ° 


her stepbrother. The first move was made by the cousin who had the house that 
was ostensibly the cause of the trouble. He did a deal with his father’s brother, the 
father of the patient. The latter owned some land which was suitable for house- 
building, so the cousin agreed to hand over the house in return for the land. Thus 
the patient and the other members of her household were able to move into a house 
which was indisputably theirs: they had a home.’ This, however, was not in itself 
a cure. A fuller cure was arranged by the patient’s stepbrother. This had to be a 
clan cure, since, according to informants, that was the only type of cure that would 
fit the circumstances (see p. 293). Meanwhile the cousin’s stepmother had provided 
him with a house until such time as he could build his own.’ 

To arrange for the clan“cure the stepbrother had to take several things into 
account. He had to find someone who would be willing to bear some of the expense, 
and it had to be someone who knew the cure. Ironically enough, the person best 





yin ws eanerhenatiomens tration 2098 Sonate Beam Beg As the 
patient never married (and consequently joined a husband's moiety. ), she remained a member 
of her father's , to which the cousin belonged by virtue of patrilineal descent. 

7. In actual fact did not move into the house until after the cure. 

8. Re-marriage is the norm in Cochiti, and hence a large number of 
ie ciceseate cgaaepa tues neavescaeuiets thematts teperuen © gloes os conemngqutios a 
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qualified to do the cure—the one who knew the ritual best—was the patient’s own 
father. But it was impossible for him to carry out the cure on his own daughter. 
Central to the idea of the clan cure is the acquisition of new relatives, so that it is 
obviously disadvantageous to use as curer someone so closely related as a father. 
The Cochiti did not rationalize it thus, they simply said it would be ‘unthinkable’ 
for a patient to be cured by her own father or mother. However, a complete out- 
sider to the network of relatives would probably be unwilling. In these circum- 
stances the stepbrother turned to his mother’s brother for help. This man was under 
no obligation to undertake the cure, but nevertheless he agreed that he and his wife 
should do so. The relation of curers to the patient is outlined in Figure 2. 


, FIGURE 2 
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This arrangement raises some interesting problems. The clan system as an 
effective form of social organization is breaking down in Cochiti, and the authority 
of the mother’s brother is no longer a reality. But when a matter demands a solution 
which involves the old basis of grouping, the old patterns seem to repeat themselves. 
In this case the stepbrother was right to consult his mother’s brother as the proper 
adviser on clan matters, and the mother’s brother was right to help his nephew out. 
But if, however, the central part of the cure is the adoption of the patient into two 
other clans than her own (i.e. the clans of the curer and his wife), then half this 
advantage of the cure was consciously being forgone in this instance. This has | 
occurred in other Cochiti cures and is largely due to the fact that willingness to 
undertake the cures is diminishing, hence people have to look more and more to 
an immediate circle of relatives, and also to the numerical dominance of the Oak 
clan over the others. There is no indication that the patient’s father deliberately 
chose his second wife from the Oak clan, but as this clan is very large the chances 
of his drawing a wife from it were quite high. The problem arises, however, of how 
the cure will proceed if one of the curers is of the same clan as the patient. How can 
the patient be adopted into her own clan? Informants say, “You just go ahead with 
the ceremony anyway, like she wasn’t an Oak.’ I think the clue to this seeming 
anomaly lies again in the gap between theory and practice. Although in Cochiti 
there are many people with the title of ha’panyi, Oak, and although they are 
members of the same clan and so theoretically related, the actual relationship is in 
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many cases cither very tenuous or non-existent. More cases of endogamy occur 
within the Oak clan than any other, and there is seemingly little censure of such 
marriages. One other clan cure known to me involved an Oak patient and a curer 
of the same clan. Thus it seems that with regard to Oak participation it is accepted 
that there may be overlap in membership, and that as long as the curer is of a 
lineage that is not related to the lineage of the patient, the common clan is over- 
looked. There was in this case no known relationship between the stepmother’s 
lineage and that of the patient. This is the kind of compromise that has to be 
effected on many occasions in a small community which is carrying the burden of 
an archaic social structure intended for a much larger community. The other clan 
involved in the cure, that of the stepmother’s brother’s wife, was the Water clan. 
This was especially beneficial for the patient since it contained important medicine 
men. 


The stage was thus set for the cure. This took place at the home of the sponsor 
(the patient’s stepmother’s brother). An announcement was made four days before, 
properly relayed with a pinch of cornmeal, to all the clan members concerned (Oak 
and Water). The Water clan and the members of Oak lineage ‘B’ were present. The 
patient’s lineage gathered at her home. Everyone feasted and then the patient was 
conducted to the curer’s house where all present joined in washing her head with 
amole suds, the traditional method of sanctifying adoption. (It is also the method 
used to indicate and sanctify any significant change in status such as that undergone 
at initiation.) All the others brought presents for the patient, including food such 
as melons, rabbits, and corn. Then the patient was given new names, and returned 
to her people at her own home. The curer’s wife and her sisters and all the women 
of her clan would henceforth be ‘mothers’ of the patient. Similarly the women 
of the stepmother’s lineage (‘B’) would be ‘mothers’ and be addressed as such by 
the patient. One of Lange’s informants describes the status of a patient after such 
a cure: ‘If an Ivy is cured by Sage and Oak, he is still Ivy but also he is a little Sage 
and a little Oak. Later if a Pumpkin asks the Sage or Oak to be cured, then the 
Ivy who is a little Sage or Oak goes along to help out.’ The cure is unlike an 
adoption however in that the patient’s children will not inherit her ‘little’ clans. 


This cure took place in 1951, and shortly afterwards the patient and family moved 
into the house that had been given up to them. Since then the patient has never had 
a ‘spell’, shows no organic symptoms and behaves normally. Before the cure, I was 
told, she was ‘wasted away to nothing’ and ‘pretty near dead sometimes’. There 
may be a tendency to exaggerate in such a case, but opinions were sampled and 
insofar as independence of opinion could be assured, they agreed on the symptoms.9 

Thus we can see how the institution of clanship is utilized to effect a cure and 
to help maintain it. Our patient is now a member of the Water clan and a different 
lineage of the Oak—she is a ‘little’ Water and is dependent on continuing member- 
ship in the Water clan for her continued good health. By becoming a member of 
this clan she is cured and by continuing in membership she stays cured. She 
acquires a relationship of dependence with a previously unrelated set of people. 
What is more, her faith in the efficacy of the cure is reinforced when she goes along 





9. Spanish Americans in the nearby town of Pena Blanca, who knew the patient but were not 
concerned in any way, confirmed the reports of her relatives, and so did some Anglos who were 
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to participate herself in cures conducted by the Water people. Clan, or rather 
lineage, membership is also of practical importance in mobilizing help for the 
patient. Thus the clan system is an anchor on to which therapy can fasten and con- 
tinuous reinforcement of treatment be assured. 


What is the therapeutic significance of these symbolic acts and what can it tell us 
about matrilineal clanship? If we look at this cure, we can see that what was being 
cured was a neurosis stemming from dependency anxiety occasioned by traumatic 
loss of maternal nurturance. The psychosomatic symptoms began after the death of 
the patient’s mother. The house, which should have ‘come from’ the mother, was 
central to the patient’s fantasies. It symbolized security and continuance of the lost 
nurturance. What was done to cure this? First the very practical measure of giving 
the patient the longed-for house. Secondly, giving her another clan, making her a 
‘little Water’ and a ‘little Oak’ of another lineage. She was thus put into a relation- 
ship of dependence with a culturally defined set of people, who performed such 
symbolically nurturant acts as giving food, re-naming, and washing the head. The 
latter two, being symbols of reybirth into a new status, underline the ritual shedding 
of an undesirable state and the acquisition of a new and healthier personality. 

I would argue that giving the patient clans is symbolically equivalent to giving 
her mothers. If we examine the actions outlined above in the light of what the 
Cochiti say about clans they become meaningful. ‘We get our clans, like ourselves, 
from our mothers.’ ‘Our clans come from our mothers, like all good things.’ ‘My 
clan is my mother’s name.’ ‘Why do we have clans? Because we have mothers.’ 
It would seem that the clan is thoroughly identified in Cochiti thought with the 
mother herself. The most popular idea by which the clan was explained to me was 
this one concerning uterine kinship. We come from our mother’s body = we are 
the same clan. Linguistic clues to this conceptualization of the clan show in the 
following paradigm: /hd4nu/ = person (people), /hd4ni/ = female, /hanut/ = 
clan, Thus I would suggest that there are motivational reasons at the back of 
matrilineal clanship in Cochiti that have to do with a deep-rooted identification with 
the mother in both males and females, and a strong need for maternal nurturance 
(i.e. dependency need) in females. John W. M. Whiting has suggested that identifica- 
tion will occur with the sex-typed role of the parent who ‘mediates the major 
resources’ in a child’s early life, a resource being anything that a child wants 
(Whiting, 1959a). Studies carried out on the basis of this theory have borne out its 
fruitfulness. Two of these have found indices of strong maternal identification in 
initiation ceremonies for boys at puberty,!° and matrilocal residence.!! Both these 
characterize Cochiti and Keresan Western Pueblo society, or at least have done so 
until recently. If we take Steward’s point (1937) that matrilineal organization in the 
pueblos grew out of matrilocal residence, then we can see that, with matrilocal 
residence, female house-ownership, female Serer ge of crops and produce, and — 
the father away from the household a good deal of the time, either in hunting, 
ceremony, or attendance at his maternal home, that the mother would indeed be in 
a position to mediate the major resources for the child. This would ensure that, 





10, Whiting, Kluckhohn, and Anthony (1958). This theory of identification merited only a 
footnote in the article, but Whiting is now of the opinion that the major function of these cere- 
monies is the destruction of this ification in adolescent males. 
11. An extension of Whiting’s identification theory to the study of the couvade by Robert 
Munroe, Laboratory of Human Development, Harvard University. 
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along with the economic and social basis of matrilineal organization, there grew up 
& motivational basis of female identification centred in the person of the mother; 
a basis, if we are correct, which might well have outlived the other factors which 
combined to make the matri-clan a possibility. I am descended from my mother = I 
identify with my mother. If Whiting is right in his revised theory of male initiation 
ceremonies, the function of these is to break this identification and re-establish the 
authority of the male in order to motivate the boy to take male adult roles. In the 
pueblos the initiation ceremonies do this for the boys, but the girls remain identified 
and dependent—while even the males retain what is basic in the motivation. 
Initiation ceremonies in the pueblos are not as extensive or as fierce as in other areas 
and probably not as effective (for instance, there are no genital operations), and in 
the Keresan pueblos initiation, being into the Katsina cult, is not even universal, 
although it may once have been. 

In the Keresan pueblos, including Cochiti, there has in fact also been a trend 

ite to the matrilineal—that of the patrilineal moieties. (The descent criterion 
in these applies to males and unmarried females; wives join the husband’s moiety.) 
This trend seems to be a consequence of the move in the fourteenth century to the 
Rio Grande from the west (see Reed, 1949) and a change from dry-farming to an 
irrigation-based economy which demanded some form of wider and more highly 
centralized and organized system of cooperation among males than was possible 
under a clan-based system of social structure (Wittfogel and Goldfrank, 1943). As 
the moiety and the man increased in influence, so the clan and the woman declined, 
a trend that was accelerated by the Spanish-Catholic influence (from circa 1600), 
especially in government, and the prohibition of divorce which resulted in the 
strengthening of the position of the male in the family at the expense of the 
matrilineage. This in turn, in combination with other largely economic factors, 
contributed to the trend towards neo-local residence and nuclear household now 
almost complete—at least in Cochiti. The latter trend particularly would increase 
the power of the father as a controller of his child’s resources (Whiting, 1959b). 
At present, however, the matrilineally related group of women around the mother 
still seem to exert the major influence on the child during its formative years. Thus, 
despite the effacement of the clan, which for most purposes is now little more than 
a named group, the motivational basis for clanship seems to have suffered a 
cultural lag. This must often happen.in primitive societies where institutions are 
forcibly eradicated or disappear under contact conditions, while the motivational 
basis for the institution (i.e. the motivation which causes the actor to play the 
institutionalized roles) continues to be laid down during the socialization process. 
(The socialization of aggression among the Plains Indians after they ceased to be a 
military society is a case in point.) 

In considering the relative weights to be given to the lineage/clan and to 
matrilocal residence in pueblo social structure (Eggan, 1950), we can now push the 
debate a little further. We have a third variable, the motive of maternal identification 
and dependency. In Cochiti the lineage/clan has ceased to be effective as a social 
unit of any importance, and residence is rapidly becoming neo-local. But the one 
continuing institution which as solidary as ever is the core of matrilineally 
related women—the maternal household dispersed—who are still as fiercely 
attached and who still constitute the primary socialization unit, which in turn 
continues to provide the environment for the development of the socially relevant 
drives we have been discussing. 
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For the Hopi (for example, the village of New Oraibi—see Eggan, 1950, 
pp. 134-8), Eggan shows that, even after the matrilocal household disperses, the 
lineage, anchored on its core of women, continues for a while to be effective in some 
spheres. Allowing for a certain cultural inertia, I would suggest that the lineage can 
only outlive its residential base in so far as its members are motivated to claim 
descent through their mothers and to act upon this claim in certain spheres of role 
behaviour.!2 In other words, if the lineage ceases to have any economic or social 
raison d’étre, it will only flourish so long as it has this psychological function—the 
reduction of the identity/dependency drive. It may well be that the area in which 
it will continue to flourish will be one in which there has been little effective 
encroachment by newer or alien institutions. This seems to be the case in Cochiti, 
where the lineage/clan is uti , as we have seen, to cure psychosomatic illness. 
It is an anthropological commonplace that ritualistic and familial behaviour are 
notoriously conservative. If ritual is an expression of basic sentiments and these are 
engendered in the early family situation, then this conservatism is scarcely sur- 
prising and will of course be self-reinforcing. 

Having established, albeit sketchily, the place of maternal identification and 
dependency as drives which the institution of the matrilineage and clan serve to 
reduce (at least among the Pueblos), let us return to the curing ceremony. What I 
am suggesting is that the patient’s neurosis was based on a disturbance of those 
motives and sentiments on which the matrilineal clan system itself depends for its 
continuance. The cure, resulting from one of those curious instances of unconscious 
cultural insight, consisted of reaffirming those sentiments and reordering those 
disturbed motives by making an adjustment at the level of social organization— 
i.e. by adopting the patient into two new lineages.!3 

This theory is of course derived directly from the Radcliffe-Brown/Durkheim 
general theory of ritual, via psycho-analytic theory. The two seem to me in no way 
incompatible, despite the anti-psychological bias of the two sociologists.!4 If ritual 
indeed stresses and reinforces those sentiments on which the social structure 
for its continuance (Radcliffe-Brown, 1952), then psychological theory can often 
. tell us with some accuracy what those sentiments (motives) are and how the actors 
- come by them. But the psychologist cannot pose the sociologist’s questions for him, 
and hence it is incumbent on the latter to pursue such research into ‘social motives’ 
as is necessary in order to answer his specific queries regarding the persistence and 
change of social structures (Firth, 1955). In this area of therapeutic ritual I have 





12. This is not to say that matrilineality cannot be based on other motives or have other reasons 
prediany uabelneseg rentals co stasierbmgeiae Herrera baat enema A. cule 
Navaho, for example, seem to have their ilineal system out of (a) sororal polygyny, 
(b) matrilocal residence, (c) incestuous ves between brother and sister, and (d) reservation 


tions. 
13. The of the cure is, of course, not limited to illnesses based on loss of maternal 
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tried to demonstrate how an understanding of the therapy can help us understand 
the social structure, and how, without an analysis of structure, we would be very 
much in the dark about the nature of the sickness and particularly the method of 
cure. 

There are practical implications of such research. In Cochiti, as in many other 


' simple societies, the did ways of life are breaking down. The economic basis of the 


clan system has vanished. The clan will no longer be able to carry out its function 
of reinforcing, by its continued existence and prominence, those cures which it 
helps to effect. Therefore those concerned with health and sickness in under- 
developed countries would do well to take some hard looks at social structure and 
its relations to motivation before they do anything that may affect the delicate 
balance between them. In psychosomatic cases it may well be that the doctor and 
the hospital are poor substitutes for the shaman and the society on which the 


patient depends. !5 
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PREVIOUS papers (Raush, Dittmann, & Taylor, 1959a; Raush, Dittmann, & 
Taylor, 1959b) described the social behavior of a small group of hyperaggressive 
boys and analyzed changes in such behavior over a period of a year and a half in a 
residential treatment program. Changes were found especially in the interactions 
between the children and the adults of the child-care staff, but also, to a lesser 
. degree, in peer relations (Raush et al., 1959a). Furthermore, the children seemed to 
gain in the ability to act differently in different situations, and this was concordant 
with other findings which indicated increased ability to make behavioral differentia- 
tions (Raush ef a/., 1959b). 

The direction of changes followed, in general, from the therapeutic aims of the 
program. However, the children were not only under intensive treatment during the 
period of the study, but they were.also growing older. Although there were indica- 
tions that some of the changes did not stem from ‘simple’ maturation (Raush ef al., 
1959a, pp. 16-17), questions remained of evaluating and interpreting both the 
behavior and the changes in behavior of the disturbed children. Such questions can 
be approached through the study of control groups. This paper compares the social 
behavior of the patients, at the two phases in which they were studied, with that of 
two groups of well-adjusted children, who were matched with the patients for each 
phase, and who lived for brief periods in the same hospital ward environment as the 

tients. 

we The first questions to be answered are simple ones. How does the social be- 
havior of a group of disturbed children during an early phase of treatment compare 
with that of a group of matched normal children? 2 After another year and a half 
of treatment, how do the patients compare with Suh. of matched normal chil- 
dren? Are the changes in social behavior reported for the patients (Raush et al., 
1959a) attributable to differences between younger and older children; that is, do 
differences in the control groups parallel changes in the patients? Furthermore, 
the findings with the patients may also serve as an anchoring reference in explor- 
ing some aspects of behavior in normal children and in checking some previous 
speculations. 

A more complex series of questions stemmed from analyses of situational 
influences and their interaction with individual and change components in the 
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behavior of the hyperaggressive boys (Raush et al., 1959b). As had been generally 
true for the patients, it was expected that the nature of the setting would influence 
the character of social behavior of the normal children. There was the question of 
the extent to which similar settings produced similar effects in the groups. Further- 
more, previous findings had indicated a trend for the patients to improve in their 
ability to differentiate among situations. A lack of responsiveness to situational and 
interpersonal variations would seem to be characteristic of severe psychological 
disturbance (Raush, 1959), and one would expect normal children to be more 
capable than disturbed children in differentiating the behavioral requirements that 
are signalled by variations in social settings. It was expected that differences in 
social settings would play a more potent role in determining the overt social actions 
of the normal children than was the case for the patients. 

A further finding with the patients was that the interactive effects between children 
and settings contributed far more information about behavior than did the sum of 
the child and setting components (Raush et a/., 1959b). Such a finding implied that 
the kind of behavior a particular setting evoked was to a very considerable extent 
related to the personality of the particular child, and, conversely, the kind of 
behavior a child produced was to a very considerable extent related to the dimen- 
sions of the particular situation that were salient for him. To put the matter simply, 
it seemed that, of the variables studied, the major determinant of behavior lay in the 
particular ‘meaning’ that a particular social situation had for a particular child. It is 
of interest, then, to note whether idiosyncratic effects between individual children 
and individual settings exercise so major a contribution toward the behavior of 
normal children. In the course of these explorations, there are, as by-products from 
knowledge of the child and the setting, findings on the relative predictability of 
behavior in the normal and the disturbed boys. 


METHOD 

The Groups 

Six boys comprised the total patient population. They have been described else- 
where (Raush et al., 1959a). Briefly, they were hyperaggressive children whose 
problems issued from intense personality disturbances and marked deficiencies in 
ego controls (Red] & Wineman, 1957). All had been in severe difficulties in their 
communities prior to entering the institution. At the time of the initial series of 
observations, two of the children had been at the institution between three and four 
months, and the other four had been there nine or ten months. Their ages, at the 
start of the study, ranged from 8 years, 11 months to 10 years, 11 months, with the 
median age at 10 years. The second series of observations was made some cighteen 
months later. 

Two control groups of six boys each were used, one for the earlier and one for the 
later phase. These children were drawn from local schools. An initial requirement 
was that a child under consideration be thought well-adjusted by teachers and 
principals. It was made clear that by ‘well-adjusted’ we did not mean especially well- 
behaved or intellectually bright children; rather, for these purposes, we wanted 
children who got along well with each other and with adults—children who, one 


3. We want to thank especially Mrs Colip and Miss Van Dien of the Montgomery County, 
Maryland Public Schools. 
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would guess, would grow up to be reasonably good citizens. Second, since these 
children were to live on the ward for only a brief period of time, and since they were 
to be compared with children who presumably knew each other fairly well, a further 
requirement was that within each group the boys be previously acquainted with 
one another. Beyond these factors, an attempt was made to match each of the 
patients individually within each group for race (since it was a mixed Negro and 
white group), age, intelligence level, and socio-economic status. 

Individual matches to the patients were quite successful in the younger control 
group. Race was matched ; the maximum discrepancy in age between a patient and 
his control was three months, and the median age of the control subjects was 
9 years, 11 months, as compared to the patients’ 10 years; in so far as one could 
judge from test reports, intelligence levels were comparable, with the median IQ 
very close to 100 for both patients and controls. The matches were not as good socio- 
economically; although the controls were weighted toward lower and lower- 
middle levels, there were exceptions, and none of these subjects came from as 

ived backgrounds as did two of the patients. 

Ideally, the second control group would consist of the same subjects eighteen 
months later, as was true for the patients. Since this was not feasible, a second 
control group was selected. Here the individual matches were not as successful as 
with the younger group. Children were matched as to race; one control subject was, 
however, eight months older than his patient match, and the median age of the 
controls was 11 years, 10 months as compared to 11 years, 6 months for. the 
patients; intelligence levels were comparable for the two groups, the median IQ 
for the controls being 96 as compared to. the patients’ 99, but individual matches 
were imperfect. Again, although the control subjects came mostly from lower 
socio-economic brackets, they were somewhat higher in this respect than were the 

tients. 
2 The mean (and median) age difference in the six pairs of younger-older control 
subjects was nineteen months; for individual pairs the differences ranged from 
twelve to twenty-seven months. 


The Settings 
The locus for the studies was a hospital ward designed for children, school rooms 
associated with this ward, and the gymnasium and the outdoor area which were 
part of the larger hospital. The patients had lived on the ward prior to, and through- 
out the studies of their social behavior. Each control group spent two and a half 
weeks living on the ward in a camp-like experience. The daily programs for both 
patient and control children were planned intensively. With the exception of the 
four hours weekly of psychotherapy and the period usually set aside for schooling of 
the patients, the schedule for the control boys was similar to that of the disturbed 
children. Formal observations with the controls were begun only after the children 
had been living on the ward for two days. The caretaking staff for patients and 
controls were very similar, consisting of either the same or equivalent personnel. 
There was, of course, a major difference in the situational structure. For some of 
the disturbed children the institution was the only home; for all of them, the length 
of stay was indefinite; and the institution was central in the lives of all. The normal 
boys were, on the other hand, on a camping vacation; they knew how long they 
would stay, and they knew that they would return home at the end of that time. 
Observations were made in six different settings for each of the patient and 
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control children. The settings and their effects on the behavior of the disturbed 
children have been described in detail (Raush ef al., 1959b). Further discussion 
— in the results section, and for the present it is only necessary to indicate . 
situations briefly. The six settings were: (a) breakfasts—early morning 
observations; (b) snacks just before the children went to bed at night; (c) other 
mealtimes, both lunches and suppers; (d) structured game activities; (e) unstruc- 
tured group activities, where the specific external task structure was minimal— 
for example, social conversations; and (f) an arts-and-crafts period, where the 
structure paralleled that of a schoolroom situation. The nature of the settings 
selected insured that various times of day were included, and although the sampling 


was not wholly representative, it did cover a good portion of the kinds of activities 
engaged in by the children. 


The Observations and the Coding Scheme 


Each of the six children in each group was observed twice in each of the six settings. 
There were, thus, 12 observations for each child, 12 observations for each setting, 
and a total of 72 observations for each group. The method of observing the children 
was described previously (Raush et al., 1959a). Observers concentrated, per observa- 
tion, on one child plus all others with whom he interacted, for a period averaging 
about ten minutes. Immediately following an observation, a descriptive report was 
dictated. Coding was done most often from typescripts but occasionally from tapes 
of the dictated observations. 

All interactions in an observation protocol were coded sequentially into the 16 
categories of the Circle of Interpersonal Mechanisms (Freedman, Leary, Ossorio, 
& Coffey, 1951; Raush et al., 1959a), a scheme based on two axes, one along a 
dimension of affection, the other along a dimension of status. Each norton was 
additionally coded as to whether it was (a) uninvolved, (b) involved and appropriate, 
or (c) involved and inappropriate. Each observation was coded by at least two 
coders working together. 

-  A:series of studies of the reliability of both observation and coding procedures 
was reported by Dittmann (1958), and in an additional note by Raush et al. (1959a). 
During the present study, periodic checks of coding reliability for the control sub- 
jects yielded results similar to those reported. There was, however, a possible prob- ’ 
lem of rater bias, since it is difficult to disguise protocols for those familiar with 
the groups. A check on bias became practicable when, for a brief period, uncon- 
taminated though relatively untrained coders were available. These coders coded 36 
protocols arranged in a random order; unknown to the coders, 12 of the protocols 
were from the carly-phase observations of a disturbed child, 12 were from the later- 
phase observations of this same child, and 12 were from a normal child (though 
not one of the control subjects in the present study). Furthermore, names and 
identifying data were varied for each protocol so that the coders did not know that 
any two protocols referred to the same child. Results were very similar to those 
with contaminated coders: the two phases for the patient were clearly distinguished, 

v and the patient was clearly distinguished from the control by chi-square tests. 
There were indications that coders who were familiar with the children tended to 
score somewhat more hostility for the control subject than did the uncontaminated 
coders; that is, coders who knew the children may have been overcompensating in 


avoiding bias. In the present study coders were made aware of the possibility of 
this latter phenomenon. 
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SOCIAL BEHAVIORS OF DISTURBED AND 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


The interactions of the child in primary focus were tallied from each protocol, and 
the coded interactions of each focal subject were treated separately for behavior 
toward peers and behavior toward adults.* Alfhough behavior was originally coded 
into 16 categories, for the purposes of comparing individual children the tallies 
were distributed into four quadrants of the Circle. All actions were thus classified 
as either hostile-dominant, hostile-passive, friendly-passive, or friendly-dominant. 
Either percentages or chi square are used for the comparisons of pairs of children. 
Where individual chi squares for each patient-control pair or for each control- 
control pair are summed to yield a total estimate of group differences, the formula 
is the sum of chi squares in one direction minus the sum of chi squares in the other 
direction. Two-tailed tests are used throughout. 


Behavior Toward Adults 


Hostile-dominant actions. On the basis of their past history and their clinical symp- 
tomatology, one would expect that early in treatment the hyperaggressive boys 
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would act in a much more dominantly aggressive way toward adults than would a 
control group of normal children. The proportions under A in Figure J show that in 
each of the six cases the control child demonstrated less hostile-dominant behavior 
toward adults than did his patient match. In this category, which represents attacks 
on the adult in his role of authority—boastful orders and demands, threats and 
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challenges, active resistance to requests—all but one difference was significant at 
p <‘05, and three of these were significant at p <-01. The sum of the six individual 
chi squares was 51-21, which with 6 df (one for each two-by-two table) is significant 
at well beyond the -001 level of co . The mean percentage of hostile-domi- 
nant responses was 6 for the controls in comparison to 28 for the patients. 

After a year and a half more of treatment, the patients had changed markedly 
in this respect at a high level of statistical significance (Raush ef al., 1959a). None- 
theless, comparison with a matched group of normal children showed that the 
patients were still rather dominantly aggressive in their relations with adults. 
That is, as shown by items B in Figure 1], each of the control children produced a 
lower proportion of hostile-dominant responses toward adults than did his patient 
match. At this later time, however, only two of the differences were statistically 
significant—one at p<-001, and one at p<-01, although the sum of the six indi- 
vidual chi squares, 22°61, reached the -001 level of confidence. The mean propor- 
tions were 11 per cent hostile-dominant actions by the patients to adults as com- 
pared to 2 per cent by the control subjects. 

As shown by the mean percentages, the older control group tended to be some- 
what less hostile-dominant in relations with adults than were the younger controls. 
None of the individual comparisons, however, proved statistically significant, and 
the sum of the individual chi squares was 5-64, which with 6 df fails to allow any 
inference of difference between the groups. Since the patients had changed and the 
two corresponding control groups showed no difference, there is no evidence, then, 
that the changes in the patients were attributable to age factors. 


Hostile-passive actions. Hostile-passive actions toward adults showed patterns 
similar to those of hostile-dominant actions, although the differences here were less 
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the differences were significant at p<-05, and for one of these it was significant at 
p<-001; the sum of the individual chi squares was 38-75, which with 6 df is signi- 
ficant at p<-00]. With the normal children a mean proportion of 2 per cent of all 
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behavior toward adults was passively hostile as contrasted with the patients’ 14 
per cent in the early phase. 

A year and a half later, the patients’ mean percentage of hostile-passive actions 
had dropped to 8, and the sum of the individual changes had proved statistically 
significant (Raush et al., 1959a). The hyperaggressive children, however, still 
appeared more disposed to such actions than were the comparable group of normal 
boys, whose mean percentage was 3. Statistical tests of the later-phase differences 
were precluded in some cases by the small number of responses, where even cor- 
rection for continuity seemed unwarranted ; and the low frequencies did not allow 
adequate statistical comparison of the two control groups. Nonetheless, the results 
indicate that the drop in hostile-passive actions exhibited by the disturbed children 
was not attributable to age maturation alone. It may be noted too that, whereas with 
the patients hostile-dominant actions to adults predominated over hostile-passi 
actions, the proportions of these two categories of response were not much different 
with the normal children. 


Friendly-passive actions. Even in the early phase, friendly-passive behaviors con- 
tributed the greatest proportion of the disturbed children’s interactions with adults, 


FIGURE 3 
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with a mean of 43 per cent for the six children. Even so, there was a considerable 
discrepancy between the patients and the control children (Figure 3). For the latter, 
the mean proportion of friendly-passive actions toward adults was 78 per cent, and 
in each individual comparison anecharr harsenye das Ea smocmed 
such responses than did his patient match at at least the -01 level of . The 
sum of the chi squares was 105-43, which with 6 df is clearly significant far beyond 
the -001 level. The major specific differences between the two groups were in co- 
operative behaviors (coded as L) and hel king behaviors (coded as K) in the 16 
category scheme; the percentages of behavior to adults were 14 and 12 for the 
patients in these subcategories, as compared to 32 and 31 for the normal subjects. 
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By the later period, the proportions of friendly-passive responses to adults by 
the patients had risen to a mean of 68 per cent, and the sum of the individual changes 
had been significant. The controls for these children showed a mean of 71 per cent 
actions in this category. Despite what seemed to be a general tendency for control 
children to produce a higher proportion of such responses than their patient 
matches (Figure 3), in only one comparison was the difference between a disturbed 
child and his matched control at an acceptable statistical level. The sum of the 
individual chi squares was 11-40, which yields a significance level of p<-10. 

Each control child for the later period produced a lower proportion of friendly- 
passive behaviors to adults than did the equivalent control for the earlier period 
(Figure 3), a directional consistency significant at p=-03 by a simple two-tailed 
binomial test. None of the differences between pairs of children were, however, 
significant and neither was the total sum of chi squares (4:25, p<-70). Previously 
(Raush ef al., 1959a), it had been noted that of the sixteen subcategories, the one 
showing the greatest shift with the disturbed children over the year and a half was 
K, which deals with requesting, depending, and help-seeking behavior; the per- 
centage of responses in this subcategory had risen from 12 to 24. It had been sug- 
gested that this was not a maturation phenomenon—that is, it is doubtful that 
children either become increasingly dependent or increasingly admit their depend- 
ency on adults with age. It seemed that the evidence might point rather to the dis- 
solution of defensive layers so that dependency might emerge. The control data 
allow a partial check on such speculations. As indicated, the controls for the early 
phase showed a much higher proportion of K responses than did the patients; that 
1s, the patients exhibited less dependency on adults. As indicated, the patients had 
increased their proportion of K from 12 per cent to 24 per cent. In contrast, the 
older controls tended to produce a lower proportion of such responses (24 per cent 
—-similar to their patient matches) than did the younger normal children (31 per 
cent).5 The results, then, clearly favor the conclusion that a defensive counter- 
dependency characterized the disturbed children, and that this aspect of their 
behavior was modified favorably by the treatment program. 


Friendly-dominant actions. Friendly-dominant behaviors with adults had constituted 
a rather small proportion of the actions of the disturbed children toward adults, 
particularly when the contribution from affiliative responses (M) was removed. 
There was no directional consistency in differences between patients during the 
early phase and their controls (Figure 4); no single comparison approached sig- 
nificance, and the sum of the chi squares in one direction minus that in the other was 
2:28, which with 6 d/is clearly not significant. There was, however, a tendency for 
the patients to en engeee in more teaching and opinion-giving actions (4-24 per cent) 
as compared to the normal children (0-32 per cent). 

No change had been found over the year and a half in proportions of friendly- 
dominant actions by patients to adults. On the whole, the control subjects for the 
later phase showed more of such behaviors (24 per cent) than did the patients 
(18 per cent). In one case the difference between a patient-control pair was — 





$. In the overall comparison of friendly-passive behaviors in the two control groups, the lower 
of K responses by the older children was offset by their higher proportion of affiliative 
eee ee eee ee boys. 
ee ee Cae coe rapliy-+ seepage veclber ypalamladiaaad 
distributed equally between friendly-dominant and friendly-passive categories. 
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cant at p<-10, in another it was significant at p<-05; the remaining four compari- 
sons yielded no evidence of difference, and the sum of the chi squares, with direc- 
tion taken into account, was 8-52, which is not significant with 6 df. The sub- 
categories showed again a tendency for the patients to produce more teaching and 
opinion-giving behaviors (3-65 per cent) as compared to the normal children 
(0-52 per cent); but there was also a tendency for the normal boys to engage in more 
giving and help-offering actions with adults (9-95 per cent) than did the patients 
(2-97 per cent). 

For the first time, there appeared to be a systematic difference between the 
younger and the older normal children. Each child in the older group exhibited a 
higher proportion of friendly-dominant responses than did the equivalent younger 


FIGURE 4 
FRIENDLY DOMINANT ACTIONS TO ADULTS 
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child. In two comparisons the differences were significant at p<t-10, and in a third 
comparison it was significant at p<-05, the sum of the chi squares was 15-21, 
which with 6 df is significant at p<-02. Part of the difference derived from 
affiliative responses (as noted above, 26 per cent for the older group as com- 
pared to 17 per cent for the younger children), which, strictly speaking, do not 
fully belong in this category. But the older boys also appeared to have produced 
more giving and help-offering actions (10 per cent) than did the younger group 
(3 per cent). The trend toward more friendly-dominant behaviors to adults, together 
with the possible trend, noted above, toward fewer friendly-passive behaviors,® 
might suggest that the child apecceeins twelve, as compared to the ten-year-old, 
is moving toward relations of greater status equality with adults.’ 


The ‘intensity’ dimension. As noted previously, in addition to the coding of be- 
havioral modes, each action was also coded as to whether it was (a) uninvolved, 





6. In.the latter case, the increase in the ‘neutral’ affiliative responses would have worked to 
attenuate the differences. 


7. , and as the data show, only direction is referred to here; the twelve-year-olds still 
behave quite di to adults and to peers, and they behave quite differently than do the adults 
(see below). 
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(b) involved and appropriate, or (c) involved and inappropriate. By far the great- 
est number of responses toward adults were coded as being involved and appropriate 
for all groups of children (Figure 5). In the early phase, a mean of 75 per cent of the 
disturbed children’s responses were so categorized; the mean proportion of such 
actions by the normal boys who served as controls for the early phase was 89 per 
cent. In each patient-control match, the control child produced a higher proportion 
of involved-appropriate actions to adults. Three of the comparisons yielded differ- 
ences significant at p<-05, and the sum of the chi squares was 23-65, which with 
6 df is significant at p<-001. For the disturbed boys a mean of 9 per cent of all 
behaviors toward adults was coded as involved-inappropriate, that is, as being 
overly intense or as qualitatively inappropriate to the circumstances. There were, in 
contrast, no codings in this category for the normal children’s behavior toward 
adults. 
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The earlier paper (Raush et a/., 1959a) noted that each of the disturbed children 
had changed over the year and a half in the direction of an increased proportion of 
involved-appropriate responses. The overall change had been significant, and the 
mean percentage of responses in this category had risen to 86. The normal controls 
for the later stage of the patients had 93 per cent of their actions toward adults 
coded as involved-appropriate, and again there were no involved-inappropriate 
responses as compared to the later patients’ 4 per cent. By the time of the later 
phase, however, none of the differences between the disturbed children and their 
matched controls was statistically significant, although two comparisons and the 
overall sum of chi squares (11-00) approached significance (p<-10). The evidence, 
then, is that by the later stage of treatment the hyperaggressive boys were much more 
like normal children than they were early in treatment. There was no evidence of 
systematic age changes in proportions of appropriate-involved behaviors in com- 
parisons of the two control groups, although one pair did differ at p<-05. Again, 
the indications are that the changes in the disturbed children were related to 
treatment. 
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Behavior Toward Peers 
The study of patient changes (Raush ef al., 1959a) had indicated that, although 
directions of change in relations with peers were similar to those in rela- 
tions with adults—toward a decrease in dominant aggressive actions and toward an 
increase in friendly compliant actions—changes in peer-directed behavior were, for 
the most part, unimpressive. Only an increase in the proportion of appropriate 
behavior warranted much confidence. A possible explanation was that the peer 
relations of the hyperaggressive boys were much less pathological, at least overtly, 
than were their relations with adults, so that one would not expect much change in 
the former. An alternative hypothesis is that disturbed behavior with peers is a 
component of the hyperaggressive syndrome, but that changes occur earlier in the 
treatment process in relation to adults than in relation to peers. The suggestion was 
made that perhaps, with these primitive children, some resolution of earlier re- 
lationship problems, prominent in the clinical histories of these boys, must occur 
before the genetically more advanced problems of peer relations could be met.* The 
data for the control groups can cast light on these speculations. 


Hostile-dominant actions. One might expect children in general to be more domi- 

nantly aggressive with their peers than with adults. This had been found for the 

patients, and the order held with the control groups—21 per cent responses in this 
FIGURE 6 
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category toward peers as compared to 6 per cent toward adults with the younger 
controls, and 17 per cent as compared to 2 per cent with the older controls. Thus, it 
would appear that even among normal children aggressive attempts to dominate 
others are common in interactions with peers. The findings here are similar to those 





8. The alternative that the observation method and the instrument was less potent for 
interactions than interactions of children toward adults was rejected on the basis of other 
Findings (Raush et al., 1959e). 
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of Barker and Wright (1954), although the latter used rather different methods with 
a very different population of children. 

The control data leave no question about whether there was an initial difference 
between hyperaggressive and normal boys in relations with peers. In each of the six 
early-phase comparisons the control child exhibited a lower proportion of hostile- 
dominant behavior (Figure 6); the differences were at p< -001 in two cases, at p<-02 
in one case, and the sum of the six chi squares was 42:58, which with 6 d/ is signifi- 
cant at p< 001. 

Although the proportions of hostile-dominant actions had diminished for each 
of the six patients over the year and a half, none of the changes had been statistically 
significant. Comparisons with normal children at the later stage again showed 
marked differences. In only one case did a treated child produce a lower proportion 
of hostile-dominant behaviors than did his control; in four of the six comparisons, 
the normal boys showed significantly lower levels, at p<-05 or better, and the sum 
of the chi squares, with direction taken into account, was 38-13, which yields a 
significance level of p<-001. 

There was no evidence of any systematic difference between the younger and the 
older normal children. Two of the six comparisons yielded differences significant at 
the -001 level, but they were in opposite directions, and the sum of the chi squares 
was not significant. 

It appears, then, that the patients had exhibited an inordinate amount of hostile- 
dominant behavior toward each other early in treatment, and that, after a year and 
a half, they had changed rather little in this respect. The lesser change in behavior 
toward peers as compared to changes in the same area of behavior toward adults 
does not seem a reflection of lack of pathology in peer relations. 


Hostile-passive actions. As with dominant forms of aggression, the patients pro- 
duced greater proportions of passive hostility toward one another than did the 
normal boys (Figure 7). In the early phase, the mean proportioas were 12 per cent 
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for the patients and 3 per cent for the controls. One of the early phase comparisons 
was significant at p<-05, and two others were significant at p<-01; the sum of chi 
squares was 26-46, which yields a significance level beyond -001. 

The patients had not changed in this after a year and a half. The pro- 
portions were again 12 per cent for the patients and, this time, 1 per cent for the 
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controls. The theoretical frequencies were in some cases rather low for statistical 
comparison even with corrections for continuity, but an approximate index is given 
by the overall sum of the six chi squares, including those corrected, of 30-19. 
Statistical comparison of the two control groups was precluded by the low fre- 
quencies of hostile-passive behaviors, but inspection does not hint at systematic 
differences. 

Here again, then, the patients’ peer relations appear disturbed, and the lack of 
change does not seem reasonably attributable to an absence of pathology. 


Friendly-passive actions. Just as children produce hostile-dominant actions more 
readily toward peers than toward adults, so too, they produce passively friendly 
responses more readily toward adults than toward peers. The contrasts were cer- 
tainly as great for the normal boys as had been described for the patients (Raush 
et al., 1959a). The younger and older control children had, as noted above, mean 
. values of 78 per cent and 71 per cent friendly-passive actions to adults; the com- 
parable values for actions to peers were 42 per cent and 44 per cent respectively. 
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The proportions of friendly-passive mses were much higher for the control 
children than for the patients (Figure 8). For the early group, the differences were 
significant at p<-05 in two comparisons, at p<-001 in a third comparison, and at 
p<-001 for the sum of the chi squares (35-54). The same situation held for the later- 
phase comparisons, in which two differences yielded confidence levels beyond 01, 
two were at p<-10, and the sum of the chi squares (25-65) was significant at p<-001. 
It should be noted, however, that in both sets of patient-control comparisons, the 
major differences derived from affiliative responses, which, as mentioned above, are 
neutral with respect to dominance or passivity, and which were, therefore, dis- 
tributed equally between friendly-passive and friendly-dominant categories. The 
younger normal boys had 38 per cent of all their responses to peers coded as 
affiliative, as compared to 18 per cent for the hyperaggressive children; in the later 
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phase, affiliative actions made up 50 per cent of behaviors towards peers for the 
normal children and 23 per cent for the disturbed children. A similar trend appeared 
in help-seeking actions, which constituted 2 per cent of behaviors for patients and 
7 per cent for controls in the early phase, and 3 per cent and 7 per cent in the later 


There was no consistent difference between the two control groups, as shown by 
the summed chi squares, although one individual comparison produced a difference 
at the -05 level. Again, one may conclude that at both phases of the study there was 
a considerable difference in the peer relations of normal and hyperaggressive chil- 
dren. Here the difference was characterized primarily by a relative lack in simple 
affiliative actions on the part of the patients toward each other. 


Friendly-dominant actions. As had been true for the patients, the normal boys 
showed more friendly-dominant behaviors in peer relations than in relations with 
adults. In the control groups these differences were largely a function of the much 
higher proportion of simple affiliative responses toward peers than toward adults, 
although other subcategories showed the same trend. The high proportions of 
affiliative responses made by the normal boys were also primarily responsible for 
the differences between patients and controls in friendly-dominant actions toward 
peers (Figure 9). In the early phase, the mean proportions of friendly-dominant 
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behaviors were 26 per cent for the patients and 35 per cent for the controls; two 
individual comparisons yielded confidence levels of p<-05, as did the sum of the chi 
squares. The mean proportions for the later-phase comparisons were 18 per cent for 
the patients and 38 per cent for the controls, and the overall estimate of the differ- 
ence between the groups was significant at a confidence level of -02. Other than 
differences between the groups in affiliative responses, there was the tendency— 
like that noted in relations with adults—for the patients to engage in more teaching 
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or opinion-giving actions and for the normal children to engage in more help- 
offering actions toward peers. There were no indications of | reas distinctions 
between the two control groups. 


The ‘intensity’ dimension. A mean of 83 per cent of the behavior of the younger 
normal children’s responses was coded as involved and appropriate, as compared 
with 74 per cent for the patients in the early phase; the controls showed an average 
of only 2 per cent involved-inappropriate action with peers compared to the 
patients’ 9 per cent. When individual boys were compared, each control had a 
higher proportion of involved-appropriate behavior than did his patient match 
A Figure 10). Two of the differences were — at p<-05, as was the sum of the 


\ FIGURE 10 
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chi squares. By the later phase, the patients had improved systematically, and they 
had shown an overall significant increase in the proportions of involved-appro- 
priate actions with peers (Raush ef al., 1959a). The mean value of 84 per cent 
appropriate-involved behaviors was very similar to the mean for the older normal 
children (85 per cent); no sts “tical differences were evident between the patients 
and the controls at the later pe >d, although there may still have existed a tendency 
for the patients to produce more involved-inappropriate actions (4 per cent as 
compared with | per cent for the controls). There were also no differences between 
the control groups. 

For the first time in peer relations, there is the situation comparable to that 
found in relations with adults: the patients improved and the improvement was not 
matched by a comparable difference between older and younger normal children. 
When they had coded ‘intensity’, rater)had tended to give inappropriate-involved 
codings only where there was a manifest distortion of a specific situation, that is, 
where an action seemed quite out of context. That gross, ‘acted-out’ violations of 
reality were modulated in the course of the period, meshes with clinical impressions 
of the patients. The children might still be, let us say, nasty to one another, but an 
affectionate gesture in one case, or a mild insult in another, would both less likely 
be met with violent attack. It would seem, then, that before qualitative changes are 
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effected in the peer relations of the hyperaggressive children, there may be a stage in 
which behavior has much the same quality, but is less disposed to be obviously 
discrepant with the circumstances. 


Summary of Comparisons 

Relations with adults. After three to ten months in residential treatment, six hyper- 
aggressive boys showed markedly more aggression and more inappropriate be- 
havior toward adults than did a matched group of normal children. A year and a 
half later, the patients still differed from control subjects, but they had changed 
considerably, so that they were much more like normal children than they had been 
early in treatment. These changes were not paralleled by differences between older 
and younger normal subjects. The evidence, then, is that changes in the hyper- 
aggressive boys were attributable to treatment—certainly in conjunction with 
maturation—but not to age changes, per se. The one visible age trend in the normal 
children suggested that the child approaching twelve, as compared to the ten-year- 
old, might be moving toward relations of greater status equality with adults. In 
contrast, with the disturbed children, there was the suggestion of an opposite 
direction of movement; toward the dissolution of a defensive counter 

and toward a more tolerant acceptance of the role of a child. Perhaps only after.the 
latter role is integrated can the advance be made toward adulthood. 


Relations with peers. In the year and a half between the two phases of the study, the 
patients had come to behave more appropriately toward one another. Whereas 
they originally differed from normal children in this respect, by the later period they 
closely resembled a normal control group. The failure to find differences between 
older and younger normal children suggests that the patient changes in behavioral 
appropriateness were related to treatment. 

In all other comparisons, both early and later in treatment, the patients were 
more aggressive and less friendly toward peers than were normal controls; a major 
difference was the relative lack of simple affiliative actions on the part of patients 
toward one another. The hypothesis that the previous failure to find improvement 
in the patients’ peer relations was attributable to a lack of disturbance in such 
relations can be rejected. Alternatively, it would seem that changes may occur 
earlier in the treatment process in relations with adults than in relations with peers, 

, and that this may reflect the psychogenetic basis of the problems of the ‘acting-out’ 

~ child. Furthermore, it is not surprising that in behavior toward peers modifications 
might occur in gross distortions of appropriateness before they occur in more 
qualitative aspects. : 

Despite sharp differences between peer-directed behaviors of the normal and 
the disturbed children, there are some resemblances. In all groups, friendly and 
aggressive attempts at dominance were more prominent toward peers, whereas 
passive friendliness was more prominent toward adults. 


BEHAVIORAL RECIPROCITY 


So far, the discussion has dealt with the behavior that each child ‘sent’ to others, 
both peers and adults. Some parallels to ‘sent’ behaviors are seen in the behaviors 
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‘received’ from peers and from adults.9 It was clear that among the children aggres- 
sion begot aggression: the averages of ‘sent’ hostile actions were paralleled by the 
averages of ‘received’ hostile actions. The ordering of the mean values was similar, 
and in three of the four groups even the actual values were close. Thus, the patients 
during the early period ‘sent’ 51 per cent hostile actions to each other, and ‘received’ 
51 per cent hostile actions from each other; in the later period they sent 44 per cent 
hostile actions and ‘received’ 43 per cent; the younger control group ‘sent’ an 
average of 23 per cent hostile actions to peers, and ‘received’ from peers an 
average of 32 per cent hostile actions; and the older control group ‘sent’ 18 per cent 
and ‘received’ 19 per cent.! It would seem, then, that among children an atmos 

of action tends to be maintained, with a general balance between the quality of 
behavior given and the quality of behavior received. 

In one respect, the effects are comparable in the behavior of adults toward the 
children. That is, the group most hostile in their behavior toward adults received 
the most hostility from adults, the group least hostile received the least, and the 
ordering of ‘sent’ and ‘received’ actions in the remaining two groups was also paral- 
lel. Moreover, in comparing the older with the younger normal children, a trend 
had been noted above toward an increased development of friendly-dominant 
relations with adults together with a tendency toward a decrease in friendly- 
passive relations. These trends were paralleled by the adults: they showed 2 higher 

ion of friendly-passive actions and a lower proportion of friendly-dominant 
actions toward the older children. It would appear, then, that, like the children, the 
adults responded reciprocally to the behaviors ‘sent’ them. 

But there was also a contrast between reciprocity among peers and that between 
children and adults. Among the children, there was a close balance in the trade 
between ‘sent’ and ‘received’ behaviors; between children and adults the balance 
was weighted. Thus, patients in the early phase ‘sent’ 42 per cent hostile actions to 
adults, but received from adults only 25 per cent hostile actions; in the later 
the patients ‘sent’ 19 per cent and received 15 per cent; the younger control su 
‘sent’ 8 per cent hostile responses to adults, and received 5 per cent from them; and 
the older controls ‘sent’ 5 cent and ‘received’ 3 per cent. The adults, then, 
tended to produce less hostility than was directed toward them. The difference was 
most striking with the most disturbed group, the hyperaggressive wot in the early 
 tosaetelrchpar aes ie riarsichaceshar a behavior to children and a rece 

vior to adults; the similarity in the children’s behavior toward unt ieiiices 
behavior received from peers; eae ee oe 
with adults to a much greater extent than in peer relations: taken together, 
implications are that the forces for change in social behavior praia ra from - 
adults. . 
That the adults were ‘human’ was indicated by their disposition to respond in 
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kind; that they were also therapeutic was indicated by the tempering of this dis- 
position. One would guess that the tempering influence by the adults exercises a 
force to shift the children’s behavior toward a higher balance of friendly actions. A 
shift in the behavior of the children, in turn, affects adult responses, and so on, with 
the process continuing toward a point of equilibrium.!! 


SITUATIONAL INFLUENCES AND INTERACTIVE EFFECTS 


So far, this report has dealt with differences between normal and hyperaggressive 
children in social behavior and with some implications of such differences. For 
these purposes, behaviors were viewed as properties of the children who produced 
the behaviors. But one may also view behaviors as properties of the situations in 
which they are produced (Raush ef al., 1959b), and the present section compares 
some properties of situations for the various groups of children. Moreover, although 
either method of fractioning experience—by persons or by situations—is useful for 
specific purposes, se wins: cascemeteP aor. gaat ylapente gan acnadidpe 
rary one. Some practical and theoretical issues, posed by setting such boundaries in 
the matrix of events, were discussed in previous papers (Raush, 1959; Raush et al., 
1959b). The study with the patients (Raush ef a/., 1959b) illustrated a method for 
reconstituting the juncture between the child and the setting, and for examining the 
confluent effects of these components which had been segmented in the design. 

For analyzing setting effects and their relations with individual differences, the 
major scheme was multivariate information ‘wamailiclen (McGill, 1954), also called 
multivariate attribute analysis (Smith, 1953). The method had been employed in 
studying the disturbed children (Raush et al., 1959b), but because it is rather new, a 
brief repeated description is warranted. The scheme is related both to information 
theory and to likelihood ratio techniques, and it is closely analogous to the analysis 
of variance (Quastler, 1955, pp. 143-71; Garner, 1958). Unlike analysis of variance, 
it is appropriate to nominal data and for frequencies in discrete categories. No 
assumptions about linearity are required and the tests are distribution-free. Further- 
more, the analysis is exact and additive ; the component measures of association plus 
the measure of error sum to the response information (McGill, 1954, p. 107). Two 
types of question may be answered by the scheme: (a) is there significant association 
among the variables, and (b) what is the extent of the association among the 
variables? Question (b) asks, for example, how much information does variable 
A furnish about variable C or how much information do A and B jointly furnish 
about variable C. Question (a) is concerned with statistical significance in terms 
of sampling theory. It rests upon the fact that rate of information transmission 
may be converted into a chi-square value. Furthermore, both types of question may 
be answered holding one or more variables statistically constant.!2 


il. the above results indicate no such forces by the children on one another, a clinical 
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Bimodal classifications of behavior were made for the information-transmission 
analyses, since frequencies under each category become markedly attenuated when 
they are partitioned into six children in each of six settings. Codings were thus 
categorized by affectional relations as friendly vs. hostile, or by status relations as 
dominant vs. submissive, and separate analyses were made of these two dimensions 
in relation to the other variables. \ 

Since the analysis has been applied to the data from the observations of the 
patients and the results discussed in some detail (Raush et al., 1959b), the focus 
here is on the control groups of normal children and on comparison of present with 
previous findings. The discussion centers on several issues: 


General setting effects. In all groups, each child was observed in six different settings. 
For the group of patients in the early phase, behavior varied rather little with varia- 
tions in settings; by the later phase, as had been expected, settings tended to play a 
greater role in behavior, that is, there were consistent differences in the behaviors 
produced in different settings.!3 In contrast, the relative contribution to behavior of 
individual differences among the children had remained about the same through 
both phases. Although these findings were suggestive rather than definitive, they 
were concordant with other clues in the data. Clinical impressions, too, indicated 
the inability of the disturbed boys to distinguish past events from t ones and 
past persons from present ones, despite what one would judge to be adequate cog- 
nitive capacities and ordinarily adequate current opportunities for learning. To- 
gether, these suggestions lent support to a conception of psychopathology as, in 
part, an affectively based failure of differentiation where opportunities for dis- 
crimination exist and are relevant to the organism, or, in some cases, as a regression 
to a state of lesser capacity for differentiating. 

The ‘demand’ qualities of different social settings have been noted in the litera- 
ture.!4 It was expected, first, that normal children, in their overt social behavior, 
would distinguish differences among the settings; second, that they would do so toa 
greater extent than did the patients. Put in terms of the analyses, the prediction is, 
first, that differences among the settings yield significant information about the 
quality of behavior of the normal boys; second, that setting differences yield more 
information about the behavior of the normal children than they yielded about the 
behavior of the patients. Since the contribution of the social setting is expected to 
provide more information about behavior in the case of the normal children, it 
follows that the total yield of information from setting and individual components 
must be expected to be greater for the normal than for the disturbed children.!5 


Specific setting effects. In order to examine how specific settings operated, five 
inter-setting comparisons had been made with the patient data. Each comparison 
had involved an examination of differences between two settings or groups of 
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settings. The general expectation was that the data for the control groups would 
show the same trends. 


Joint effects of setting and child. Perhaps the most striking finding in the study cited 
(Raush et al., 19596) was the extent of statistical interaction between child and 
setting. The interactive effect between these two components yielded far more 
information about behavior than either of the components individually or their 
summed contribution. Thus, the sum of information derived from individual and 
setting differences reduced the uncertainty (error) in classifying behavior an average 
of 4:72 per cent, whereas the joint effect, which includes the interaction of the two 
components, reduced the uncertainty an average of 11-37 per cent. The difference 
between these values represented the gain from joint as opposed to single classifica- 
tion. As a corollary to these findings, it was shown that the effects of differences 
among settings were obscured until examined individually for each child, and’ 
similarly, individual difference effects were more powerful when examined for each 
setting. Here, the question is raised as to whether the high degree of individualiza- 
tion of the ‘meaning’ of situations for behavior is as marked for the normal children 
as it was for the hyperaggressive boys. One might perhaps expect the patients to be 
more individually idiosyncratic in their interpretation of social situations; at the 
same time, it should be noted that selective factors were such as to maximize homo- 
geneity within each group, so the question is an open one. 


Comparison of normal groups. The question of whether the effects of setting com- 
ponents and their interactions differ for the younger and the older control subjects 
was explored. 
General Setting Effects 

Differences in settings affected the behavior of the normal children. That is, as seen 
in Table 1, row S;B, the amount of information transmitted between the setting 


TABLE 1 INFORMATION ABOUT BEHAVIOR (B) FROM SETTINGS (8) AND INDIVIDUALS (1) 
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classification and the classification of behavior was generally statistically significant. 
The extent to which one gains information by knowing the settings, as compared to 
knowing the general likelihood of occurence of a class of behavior across all set- 
tings, is indicated in those columns of the table which present the reduction of 
uncertainty, °4sH(B).!6 It can be seen that settings generally contributed more 
information and had greater effect on reducing predictive uncertainty about 
behavior than did individual differences among the children. In this restricted sense, 
the social situation was a more important determinant of social behavior than was 
the personality of the individual child.'7__ 

Affectional relations seemed generally more predictable than status relations; 
that is, both setting and individual differences yielded more information about the 
friendly-hostile dimension than about the dominant-submissive dimension. This 
same trend had appeared in study of the patients during the later phase of treatment 
(Raush et al., 1959). It is not clear why settifig and individual differences should be 
less relevant for status than for affectional relations. There is a clue in the data that 
at one level of analysis the situation becomes a more potent determiner of status 
behavior than of affectional behavior. If one thinks of peers and adults as repre- 
senting two different stimulus situations for the child, then the status dimension 
seems more differentiated than the affection dimension by these latter situations. 
That is, differences between behavior to peers and behavior to adults are greater 
for status (a discrepancy of 35 per cent) than for affection (a discrepancy of 16 per 
cent). Status behavior, as compared to affectional behavior, thus. seems more 
related to relatively stable role differences and less subject to fluctuation with the 
structural aspects of the immediate setting. It would, however, seem reasonable to 
expect individual variations in status behavior, even within relatively homogeneous 
groups. Here, we can only speculate that the presence of many adults in the environ- 
ment served to attenuate individual differences among the children in status 
behavior. Such a speculation is consistent with clinical impressions; it suggests the 
hypothesis that individual status differences emerge more sharply when relations are 
confined within a homogeneous group rather than comingled with groups of 
different status. A related suggestion had derived from the study of the patients, 
where individual differences in behavior to peers tended to be greater than individual 
differences in behavior to adults. The suggestion was that people will tend to act in a 
more individualized fashion toward those in their own status groups than they do 
toward groups of rather different status. For the normal groups, too, although the 
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tended to be greater in relations with peers than in relations with adults. Again, one 
implication is that, to the other-status recipient of behavior, the behavioral cohe- 
siveness of a group may appear to be greater than it actually is among the within- 
group members. 

The prediction that differences among settings yield significant information 
about the behavior of normal boys was confirthed; the prediction may now be 
examined that setting differences yield more information about the behavior of 
the normal children than they yielded about the behavior of the disturbed children. 
Table 2 presents the mean transmitted information and the mean percentage re- 
duction in uncertainty of behavior over the four analyses—affectional relations 
with children, affectional relations with adults, status relations with children and 
status relations with adults—for each of the groups.!® Although the trend cannot 


TABLE 2 MEAN EFFECTS OF SETTING (S) AND INDIVIDUAL (1) VARIABLES ON 
BEHAVIOR (B) OVER ALL FOUR ANALYSES 


Patients (Early) Patients (Later) Controls (Younger) Controls (Older) 
T esti c YS (B) T YSH(B) T YSHO) 
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be evaluated statistically, it can be seen that the yield of information from settings 
to behavior was greater for the normal children than for the patients. The contrast 
is most marked with the patients in the early stage of treatment as compared to 
their controls. Thus, it appears that the ability to distinguish among situations, at a 
behavioral level, is related to psychological disturbance. 

The same order of events may be observed in another instance of behavioral 
differentiation, the distinction between behavior toward peers and behavior toward 
adults. The Cronbach-Gleser D (Cronbach & Gleser, 1953), defined as the square 
root of the sum of the squared differences between two profiles, is a simple 
descriptive index for comparing sets of profiles; the higher the D, the more 
dissimilar are the profiles. Using percentages of responses in each of the 16 
categories of the Circle, profile similarities between behavior toward peers and 
behavior toward adults were calculated for cach of the four groups. For the patient 

in treatment, D between peer-directed actions and adult-directed actions 
was 14-73; for the patients later in treatment, D was 27-45; for the younger normal 
control subjects, D was 40-67; and for the older normal children, D was 37-58. 
Here again, the normal children make exsist differentiations—this time between 
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themselves and adults—and, again, the contrast is most marked with the patients 
in the early stage of treatment as compared to their controls. What is called reality- 
testing is the ability to make such distinctions where they are relevant; the trend 
toward improvement in the patients and the greater adequacy of the normal 
children are in line with expectations. 

Specific Setting Effects 

Since settings were a source of variation in behavior, specific setting differences. 
may be examined. As had been done with the patient data, five inter-setting com- 
parisons were made. Each comparison involved an examination of differences 
between two settings or groups of settings in distributions of behavior over the four 
quadrants of the Circle schema: hostile-dominant, hostile-passive, friendly-passive, 
and friendly-dominant. 


a. Food vs. non-food. Situations around food have been considered highly relevant 
in the treatment of disturbed children (Bettelheim, 1950). Combined food settings 
(breakfasts, other meals, and snacks) tended with the patients to produce less 
passively hostile behaviors than combined non-food settings (structured game, 
unstructured group, and arts-and-crafts activities). The trend toward fewer com- 
plaints, accusations, hostile demands, occurred both in patient relations with peers 
and with adults when food was present. Except in the case of the younger normal 
group’s actions toward adults, the trend was the same for the normal children as 
for the patients. But with the normal children, food situations tended to produce 
not only less passive-hostility but also less dominant hostility than non-food 
situations. Thus, it would appear that the critical relevance of food and its associa- 
tion with interpersonal comfort holds for normal as well as for disturbed children. 


b. Breakfasts vs. other meals. Breakfasts had been selected as a feasible observation 
period, occurring shortly after the children got up in the morning and before the 
induction of the day’s activities. It was suggested that both breakfasts and snacks at 
bedtime might have especially ambivalent potentials for interpersonal behavior in 
severely disturbed children (Bettelheim, 1950; Raush et a/., 1959b). With the patients 
in the later phase of treatment, breakfasts had tended to be associated with more 
friendly behavior and less aggressive domination toward peers than were other 
meals. This finding, however, remains an isolated one, since it was not found with 
the patients in the earlier phase nor with either group of control children. 


c. Snacks vs. other meals. It had been suggested that the period immediately before 
going to bed at the end of the day had, like the time of awakening, an ambivalent 
character for disturbed children; and a trend had been noted for snacks to yield a 
higher incidence of passive-hostile actions and a lower incidence of friendly- 
dominant actions to peers than did other meals in the carly treatment phase. A 
very slight similar tendency appeared with the younger control group. It may be 
that the data reflect a fatigue effect in the younger children, but trends are not 
sufficiently secure to warrant discussion. 


d. Structured games vs. unstructured group activities. The importance of group play 
in the social development of the pre-adolescent has been noted extensively. Struc- 
tured games were those in which there was a within-game body of rules, and in which 
there were scoring schemes and possibilities for winning or losing. The competitive 
<features might be expected to produce a relatively high proportion of aggressive 
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behavior. Unstructured group activities consisted of informal social events such as 
discussions, social conversations, non-game interactions while tossing a ball around 
or during a fantasy play; the interactive role of the participants was more open and 
less defined than in structured game activities. Although in the coding of structured 
games care was taken to omit actions which might be considered to be ordinary 
components of the particular game, the patients had tended to show a high pro- 
portion of aggression in structured games as compared to other settings. As com- 
pared to the unstructured group setting, structured games tended to produce more 
hostile interactions with adults in the early treatment phase, and more hostile 
interactions with peers in the later phase. The trends were the same with the normal 
children; the game as compared to the freer situation produced more hostility 
toward adults with the younger children and more hostility toward peers with the 
older children. It is not at all clear why younger children, both normal and dis- 
turbed, differentiated structured from unstructured activities in relations to adults, 
whereas older children differentiated the two kinds of activities in relations to peers. 
With the disturbed boys, the effect seemed related primarily to changes in relations 
in the structured game setting; whereas with the normal boys, the effects, as noted 
below, seemed to derive from differences in relations in the freer, less competitive 
situation. 

e. Structured game activities vs. arts-and-crafts. The arts-and-crafts setting served as 
an instructional situation substituting for school. Like the game situation, it had a 
high degree of structure, but the organization was toward the reduction of com- 
petitive features and the adult was in a more directly supervisory role. It was 
obviously the most task-oriented of the six settings. In the early phase, with the 
patients, less aggression had been evoked toward adults in the arts-and-crafts 
setting than in the structured game activity setting; in the later phase there had been 
less aggression toward peers in arts-and-crafts than in games. The results were more 
consistently in the same direction with the control groups; with both groups of 
normal children, the arts-and-crafts setting, as compared to structured games, pro- 
duced lower proportions of hostile actions to both peers and adults. 

In general, then, the normal children showed the same tendencies toward 
specific settings as had the disturbed boys, although, as noted above, the normals 
discriminated one setting from another more sharply. For both disturbed and nor- 
mal children, food situations seem associated with friendly interpersonal relations; 
structured game situations seem associated with hostile interactions—not as a 
result of their degree of structure, but rather as a result of competitive aspects. 
Joint Effects of Setting and Child 
The joint effect of settings and individual differences transmitted far more infor- 
mation about the behavioral classification than did the independent effects of the 
variables together. That is, as can be seen from Table /, the sum of S;B and I;B 
was in each case far less than S,I;B, the interactive term which included all infor- 
mation from the two components to behavior.!9 The mean value of the summed 
components was -06 bits of transmitted information and the mean reduction in 
behavioral classification uncertainty was 10 per cent; in contrast, the joint effect 





19. Because of the number of zero entries in the matrices of affectional behavior toward adults, 
we would judge that the values for S,1;B and S,;B for the two analyses concerned are not wholly 
trustworthy. 
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yielded a mean of -13 bits and a mean reduction of behavioral uncertainty of 
22 per cent. The differences between the two sets of values represent the gain from 
joint as opposed to single classification. As implied from the above statements, and 
as can be seen from row S,;B in Table J, the yield of information from the setting 
classification to the behavior classification was markedly increased when each 
child was considered individually, that is, when the effects were studied within 
individual children. 

Table 2 allows comparison on gain from joint versus single classification effects 
for the hyperaggressive and the normal children. The ordering seems approximately 
the same for both groups. A setting appears to have no less individualized a ‘mean- 
ing’ for a normal than for a disturbed child; conversely, although it is not shown in 
the tables, individual differences among all groups of children seem related to the 
nature of the specific situation. Illustrations of these phenomena and some theor- 
etical implications were presented in papers dealing with the disturbed children 
(Raush, 1959; Raush ef al., 1959b). At the least, the results indicate the need for 
sampling both persons and situations in studying social behavior. Moreover, the 
interactive effects suggest that, although individuals may differ across a variety of 
situations, and situations may differ across a variety of individuals, much may be 
lost in artificial isolation of the components. What is implied is that to a very con- . 
siderable extent ‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison’. It would be useful to 
know what makes this so. Not only might predictions be enhanced by such con- 
siderations, within a specific empirical design, but more important might be the 
theoretical fruits from attention to dimensions of person-situation configurations 
and from attention to how they come about. 


Comparison of Normal Groups 


Comparison of the older with the younger children yielded little that has not already 
been commented on in the preceding analyses. As noted earlier, the older children 
tended to be slightly more dominant than the younger group in relations with adults. 
There was also a tendency for the older group to be more affectionate in peer 
relations than the younger group, but this tendency does not affect the previous 
discussion. What is of greater interest are indications that the groups responded 
differently to different settings. The difference seems to have been produced almost 
wholly as a function of the unstructured group activity setting. For example, in the 
younger group’s actions with peers in the unstructured setting, 33 out of 73 
responses were hostile in orientation, whereas for the older group only | out of 43 
actions was hostile; with the younger children unstructured activities produced the 
highest proportion of hostility to peers of all six settings; with the older children 
this setting produced the lowest proportion of hostility to peers. Although the 
frequencies were fairly small, behavior toward adults in the unstructured setting 
seemed to go in the opposite direction; that is, toward adults, the older children 
tended to be more hostile. The selection of isolated cells from a larger matrix which 
is generally significant may, of course, capitalize on chance factors, but it may be 
that the child going on twelve as compared to the ten-year-old is both freer with 
adults and in better control with peers in a relatively informal, less directly super- 
vised situation. For all other settings the distributions were highly similar for the 


two groups. 





HUMAN RELATIONS 
SUMMARY 


Two groups of normal boys were matched to six preadolescent hyperaggressive 
boys whose social behavior had been studied during an early and a later phase in 
treatment. The social behavior of the normal children was observed in the same 
residential treatment environment and in the same six life settings as had been the 
disturbed children. The control data indicated : 

1. Although the disturbed boys, at the later treatment stage, differed from nor- 
mal boys in some aspects of behavior toward adults, they came to act much more 
like the normal children than they had early in treatment. The changes in the pa- 
tients were not paralleled by differences between older and younger normal! children; 
changes in the patients’ relations with adults were, therefore, judged attributable to 
treatment, rather than age, per se. Similarly, in interactions with peers, increase 
in appropriateness of social responses seemed related to treatment rather than to age 
changes. In several aspects of behavior toward peers, however, the disturbed child- 
ren had failed to change appreciably; control data showed that the lack of change 
could not be attributed to lack of disturbance. 

2. As compared to the ten-year-old normal boy, the normal boy approaching 
twelve seemed to be progressing toward relations of greater status equality with 
adults. In contrast, the hyperaggressive children, who in the early stage had shown 
relatively little overt dependent behavior, had come to exhibit increased 
toward adults, approaching normal age-mates in this respect. The results implied 
the dissolution of a defensive counter-dependency through treatment of the dis- 
turbed children. 

3. The behavior that the children received from peers closely paralleled the 
behavior they directed toward peers. Although the adults’ behavior toward children 
was related to the behavior they received from children, the adults produced a far 
lower proportion of hostile actions than they received, particularly with the dis- 
turbed children. The implications were that the forces for change in social behavior 
derived from adults. A more general implication questions the presumption of a 
constant social environment through which the individual acts while the world 
around him remains thé same. The data suggests rather, a reciprocal process in 
which the person’s effects on others and others’ effects on him are in continuous 
dynamic interchange. 

4. Information transmission analyses showed that the normal children varied 
their behavior in accordance with the ific social setting. The normal children 
tended to differentiate among social settings more than did the disturbed children, 
and their behavior was more predictable than that of the disturbed children. In their 
actions normal children also distinguished between their peers and adults to a 
greater degree than did the patients. The results suggest the relevance of concepts 
relating differentiation to psychopathology. 

5, The social setting seemed a more potent determinant of affectional relations 
than of status relations, whereas the status roles of the participants seemed more 
relevant to status relations than to affectional relations. In all groups individual 
differences tended to be greater in relations with peers than in relations with adults; 
this suggests that a group may be more stereotyped toward other-status recipients 
of action than it is within its own members. 

6. Normal and disturbed children showed, in general, the same behavioral 
tendencies toward specific settings. Food settings were associated with relatively 
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friendly actions for all groups, and competitive games were associated with un- 
friendly behaviors. 

7. As had been true for the disturbed children, so for the normal children, too, 
the interactive effects between child and setting contributed far more information 
about behavior than did the sum of the independent components. Thus, it would 
seem that the kind of behavior a setting evokes would be to a considerable extent 
related to the personality of the particular child; the kind of behavior a child pro- 
duces would be to a considerable extent related to the dimensions of the particular 
situation that are salient for him, and that this is true for both normal and disturbed 
children. 

8. In general, the two normal groups resembled each other in their response to 
different settings. There was a suggestion that, in an informal setting, older children, 
as compared with younger children, may be both freer to express hostility toward 
adults and more controlled in relations with peers. 
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Personal Goals and the 
Group’s Goals for the Member' 


ALVIN ZANDER, THOMAS NATSOULAS, 
AND EDWIN J. THOMAS 





A GROUP goal, it is commonly assumed, can steer the behavior of members to 
perform certain activities rather than others. When a particular goal has been 
established members are ordinarily expected to work toward its attainment even if 
their preferred goal has not been chosen by the group. In actual fact, of course, the 
close relationship between members’ personal goals and the expectations of their 
group does not always exist. Yet there has been no study of conditions that deter- 

mine whether members accept the group’s goals as their own personal goals, aside 
from research on the nature of those interpersonal relations among members that 
stimulate uniformity of beliefs or purposes (Berkowitz, 1954; Horwitz, 1954; 
Raven & French, 1958; Schachter et al., 1951). The present study was designed to 
examine several sources of similarity, and consequences of similarity, between 
personal goals and the goals of the group. 

Imagine a group in which the sum of the individual members’ production 
determines the achievement of the group as well as the ‘score’ each member eventu- 
ally earns. Assume, further, that this group has the right to set its own pace and 
does so by taking a vote concerning how far the group should progress toward a 
distant objective in each of a number of time-periods. It is understood by all mem- 
bers, in addition, that there is a level of performance below which they should not 
drop if they wish to have a respectable record. Following each vote, each member is 
told what the others expect him to produce and by implication is told what his share 
of the total work should be. Suppose, finally, that each person knows that the rest of 
the group cannot identify either his votes or his contributions to the total produc- 
tion. In this situation once each member learns what the group expects of him, he 
may set his own private and personal goal to match the group’s expectations of 
him or he may set his own goal elsewhere, and he may produce as much as is asked 
of him, or more, or less. An illustration of such a group in a natural setting is a 
committee of financial canvassers who set quotas for each member, or a group of 
workmen on a group piece-rate payment plan who establish goals for themselves 
each day anew. 

Although we have described a fairly specific type of group, it is useful to note 
that it allows distinctions to be made within it among four closely related concepts 
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concerning group goals and individual goals. (a) The member’s goal for the group 
is a region toward which a member exerts pressures on his group. In the above 
example it describes the level of production each member believes the group should 
try to achieve. (b) The group goal is a region of positive valence toward which a 
group tends to locomote and is usually some synthesis of the members’ goals for 
the group. In our example the group goal is the result of the votes of the individual 
members concerning the group’s objectives. (c) The group’s goal for a member is a 
region toward which a group (excluding the member’s vote in the matter) exerts 
pressures on a member. Usually, but not always, this region is similar to or on the 
path to the region the group holds as its goal. The pressures to achieve this goal 
may vary in strength from weak to strong. In the example the group’s goal for a 
member is the quota the member is assigned during the next time-interval. (d) The 
personal goal is a region of positive valence toward which a person tends to loco- 
mote. In the example this is the personal and private goal each person sets for 
himself, while knowing what others are expecting of him. There is a circular causal 
relationship among these four goals in the direction (a), (b), (c), (d), and back again 
to (a). A change in any one of the four then will have effects to some degree on the 
other three, in the indicated sequence. 

The first interest of this study is in the determinants of congruency between the 
location of (c), the group's goal for a member and the location of (d), the member's 
personal goal. Congruency is defined as the inverse of the distance between the 
locations of the personal goal and the group’s goal for the member. The second 
purpose is to compare the attitudes and behaviors of persons whose personal goals 
are more congruent and the attitudes and behaviors of persons whose personal 
goals are less congruent. Are highly congruent persons more concerned with the 
group than the less congruent? Do highly congruent persons internalize the goal 
set for them by the group more than the less congruent do? Do the more congruent 
produce more than the less congruent? 

Both the group’s goal for the member and the member's goal for himself will 
be described in the present instance in terms of a specified number of units of 
production. A group’s goal for a member may, in principle, be set at any level from 
very difficult to extremely easy. We shall, accordingly, describe goals set for a 
member in terms of their degree of difficulty, where difficulty is determined by the 
amount of energy or skill required to attain that level. A personal goal may likewise 
be set at various levels. We shall designate the level of the personal goal hereafter 
as the member's /evel of aspiration, where a high level means that he has chosen a 
difficult goal and a low level means that he has chosen an easier goal. 

Will a member set his level of aspiration more congruent with the level of the 
group's goal for him when that goal is more difficult or when it is easier? Drawing 
upon theories of aspiration-setting (Lewin et al., 1944) and theories of social 
influence (Raven & French, 1958), we can advance plausible arguments supporting 
the prediction that he will more readily set his level of aspiration closer to the 
difficult goal; and equally plausible assertions can be made supporting the predic- 
tion that he will set his level of aspiration closer to the easier goal. Because there is 
at hand no reliable means of choosing the most appropriate assumptions and 
predictions, we propose to postpone speculation on this issue until we see what the 
results provide in response to the question. 

When a group determines a goal for a member, it is common for some indication 
to be given to the member concerning how important achievement of that goal is 
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to the group. This indication of importance is conceived as the strength of the 
group’s pressures on a member toward achievement of the suggested goal. Here it 
seems quite reasonable that the stronger the pressures to attain a given goal placed 
on a member by the group, the closer is he likely to set his level of aspiration to the 
given goal, all other matters being equal. 

We cannot assume, however, that all other matters are always equal for persons 
who have a particular goal set for them and who have a particular degree of 

ure upon them to achieve that goal. Schachter et a/. (1951) and Berkowitz 
(1954), for example, have demonstrated that members who are attracted to their 
groups are more disposed to accept (and to act in accordance with) inductions from 
other members concerning how hard they should work, than are members who are 
less attracted to their groups. We predict, then, that members who are highly 
attracted to their groups will set their levels of aspiration more congruent with 
the group’s goal for them than will those who are less attracted to their groups. 

In a group where the members are facilitatively interdependent (Thomas, 1957), 
as is the case in the present study, we anticipate that those who set their levels of 
aspiration to be highly congruent with the goal put before them will be more con- 
cerned to ensure that the group has a high quality of effort than those who set their 
levels of aspiration to be less congruent with that goal. This hypothesis is based on 
the assumption that persons whose levels of aspiration are highly congruent with 
the group’s goal value the achievement of that goal and can ensure their attainment 
of it by exercising forces on others to work toward that goal. Specifically, we predict 
that members who place their levels of aspiration closer to the group’s goal for them 
will set higher goals for the group when asked to vote on this matter and will give 
their goals for the group greater strength ; that is, they will more strongly desire the 
group to achieve the goals they set for it. 

If the assumption is correct that members who place their levels of aspiration 
highly congruent with the goals set for them by the group strongly value the 
achievement of that goal, it follows that such persons will likewise be concerned 
with their own achievement. The pressures persons place on themselves to achieve 
an established level of aspiration is the personal strength of that aspiration. We 
predict that highly congruent persons will have greater personal strength of aspira- 
tion than less congruent persons. 

Members who place their levels of aspiration congruent with the goals set for 
them are, we assume, more likely to internalize these goals. Internalization is defined 
as the degree to which a person takes the expectations of others as expectations he 
holds for himself. In the present instance a person who has strongly internalized 
the group’s goal for him not only sets his level of aspiration close to the location 
of that goal, but also evaluates the success or failure of his behavior in the light 
of the proximity of his performance to his internalized goal. A person who has 
weakly internalized the group’s goal for him tends to set his level of aspiration less 
congruent to that goal and not to evaluate the success or failure of his performance 
in terms of attainment of that goal. We predict, then, that persons whose levels of 
aspiration are more congruent with the group’s goal for them will more often 
evaluate their performances in terms of how close these performances are to the 
level of the group’s goals than will persons whose levels of aspiration are less con- 
gruent with these goals. ; 

How much will members individually uce under the various conditions 
thus far considered? One may readily anticipate from the earlier assumptions that 
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persons whose levels of aspiration are more highly congruent with the goal set for 
them by the group will more often produce as asked by the group, that is, if the 
group's goal is high they will produce more than if the group’s goal is low. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The participants in this experiment were 160 undergraduate men at the University 
of Michigan. They were recruited from college classes by inviting them to take part 
in research on the productivity of groups. Eight subjects were asked to appear at 
each experimental session. Care was taken to ensure that they were strangers to 
one another. 

At the outset of the session they were informed that this study was being done 
for the United States Air Force to ‘survey the general ability of college students to 
get things done, according to rules and in good time’. The importance of an 
individual’s ‘aptitude’ for this type of achievement was emphasized by stating in 
some detail that the results on this test have been found to be good indicators of 
how well a person conducted himself in a variety of jobs. Each group was told that 
the members’ individual tasks were to find marked beans in a box containing a 
large quantity of marked and unmarked beans, to place them in a bottle, and to 
work at this for an indefinite number of three-minute trials. It was said that the 
task was made simple so that motor skill would not be a primary factor in deter- 
mining their scores. They were also told that the group would have the freedom to 
determine the pace of its members by means of a voting procedure, to be described 
later on. 

*Your score’, they were told, ‘will be determined by the number of marked 
beans credited to you. One-half of your score is the number of beans you select, 
the other half is the number of beans found by your group as a whole.’ This was 
stated so that the participants would see themselves as interdependent, and so that 
it would appear reasonable for the remaining members of the group to make 
demands on each member and for each member to make demands on the others. 
It was stated that their scores would be privately reported to them at the end of 
the session. 

Following these instructions, the subjects were seated at eight cubicles. No 
subject could see or talk to another. On the table within each cubicle was a card- 
board box containing five pounds of ordinary navy beans, half a pound of which 
were marked with a black India-ink spot. Attached to the left side of each partition 
was an opaque bottle. During the task participants wore work gloves which made 
it difficult to pick up more than one bean at a time. 

At the end of each three-minute period box and bottle were removed and a 
fresh box and bottle were substituted. During each intermission between trials each 
subject filled out a brief form asking for two types of information. One question 
concerned the member's goal for the group. He was asked to complete the state- 
ment: ‘The group should increase its speed by % during the next work- 
interval.’ The percentage was to describe the increase in number of marked beans 
to be picked in the next trial over those found in the present trial. Note that the 
subjects had no way of knowing exactly how many marked beans one another had 
found in the previous trial. The second query concerned the strength members 


placed upon their goal for the group. Here the subject was asked to check a pre- 
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ferred point on a five-item scale (very strongly to very slightly) in response to the 
question: ‘How strongly do you want them to do this?’ 

The experimenter collected these forms and visibly computed average percent- 
ages for the group, excluding the vote of each subject in turn. The appropriate 
percentage was then reported to each member as the group’s goal for the member. 
The report read: “Your group wants you to increase by % during the next 
work interval.’ This report, however, did not depend upon what the subjects had 
written but instead followed a predetermined series of percentages and each group 
member in a given condition received the same percentage on any one trial. The 
varied degree of difficulty inherent in the group’s goal for the member was created 
by the size of the percentage put before the subjects at the beginning of each trial, 
starting with trial No. 2. Percentages reported to the subjects in order to generate 
difficult and easy goals for each trial are shown in the following tabulation. 


Number of trial 2 3 4 $ 6 7 8 Mono. 


Difficult group for member, percentages 14 12 12 11 10 10 9 114 
pope arg 14 7 7 6 b) $ 4 685 


The easy goals were known, from pretests, to be achievable by most persons with 
some effort, while the difficult goals were known to be achievable only with great 
effort. The first amount (14 per cent) was made the same for both difficult and easy 
conditions in order to establish a common baseline against which subsequent per- 
centages could be evaluated as high or low. The decreasing size in the percen 
in each series was adopted since it was consistent with the inclinations of subjects 
in pretests gradually to ease their goals for the members. The participants were told 
that a good score required that a group performance must improve by at least 
4 per cent on each trial, a statement intended to give them a point of reference in 
evaluating the adequacy of their own aspirations and of the group's goal for the 
member on each trial. 

The slip given to the subject by the experimenter also described the strength of 
the particular goal for the member. It read, referring to the level of the group’s goal 
for the member: ‘They want you to do this [very strongly or very slightly, as the 
case may have been].’ In any one experimental condition all members received the 
same reports. 

The two conditions of difficulty and the two degrees of strength were created 
in a 2-by-2 factorial design. 

Each subject now completed a second brief form. First, he was asked to state 
his level of aspiration with the question: ‘I should increase my speed by x 
during the next interval.’ In the analysis of the data, levels of aspiration were 
examined in respect to their congruence with the goal for the members that had 
been reported to them before the immediately preceding trial. Second, he was asked 

about his strength of aspiration with the query: ‘How strongly do you want yourself 
to do this?’ (a five-item scale, very strongly to very slightly, was to be marked). 
These were collected by the experimenter and not revealed to the rest of the 
subjects. 

The production of the subjects was measured, by the use of a graduated tube, 
in terms of cubic millimeters of marked beans found during each trial. 

After the eighth trial subjects were asked to complete a questionnaire with the 
understanding that they would return to work when it was completed. The instru- 
ment contained queries concerning their reactions to the group in which they had 
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worked and to other conditions created in the experiment. When this form had been 


completed, the purposes of the experimental conditions were explained and all 
questions were answered. 


RESULTS 


Levels of Aspiration 


We consider first how much the difficulty of the group’s goal for the member and 
the strength of this goal serves-to determine the members’ stated levels of aspiration. 
A summary of these results, averaged across all trials, is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 GROUP’S GOAL FOR MEMBER AND MEMBERS’ LEVELS OF ASPIRATION 





Mean level of | Mean members’ 





Sroup's goals levels of 
for members aspiration t 
1. Difficult for members 11-14 7-60" 
2. Easy for members 6-85 634° a vs. b= -98 
r Weak peo pressures ot ca c vs. d=3-949°* 
$. Difficult goals, strong press. 11:14 8-87" | is 
6. Difficult goals, weak press. 11°14 6-39 e vs. f= 3-16*** 
7. Easy goals, strong press. 6-85 7-93" 
8. Easy goals, weak press. 6-85 5-62" g vs. h=2-58*° 





ee p< -0l, eee p< 001, by t test. 
Note. e vs. g, and f vs. h, not significant. 


In general, variations in the difficulty of the group’s goal for them bore little 
relationship to the members’ levels of aspiration. Persons who had the more 
difficult goals placed their levels of aspiration somewhat higher than those who had 
easier goals, holding strength of the pressures constant, but this difference was not 
statistically significant. Further, curves showing the mean levels of aspiration trial 
by trial, for those with a difficult goal and for those with an easy goal, are almost 
identical after the second trial. The average discrepancy between the members’ 
levels of aspiration and the goals set for them is greater when the goal is difficult 
ee ee -51), but the differ- 

between these is unimportant, given the facts that the difficult 
pos set for the member were much higher (Mn.=11-14) than the easy goals 
(Mn.=6'85), and that the levels of aspiration do not differ significantly under 
separate degrees of 

For each particular goal, it will be recalled, the member was told how strongly 
the rest of the group desired him to reach that goal. The results reveal that the 
We acd or ee te ee 
member placed his level of aspiration. This result held true regardless of the 
difficulty of the goal, as may be seen in the lower four rows of Table 1. In the 
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context of this experiment, apparently, stronger pressures were interpreted by 
members and accepted by them as inductions to set higher levels of aspiration. 

When the goal was a difficult one, stronger pressures generated greater con- 
gruence than weaker pressures, as may be seen in rows 5 and 6 of Table 1. Where 
the goal was an easy one (rows 7 and 8), it is evident that stronger pressures caused 
members to place their aspirations above the easy goal (mean members’ aspiration 
of 7-93 exceeded the mean group goal of 6-85 by 1-08 units), and that weaker 
pressures caused members to place their aspirations below the goal for the member 
(mean members’ aspirations of 5-62 below group’s goal of 6°85 by —1-23 units). 
The 1-08 and the — 1-23 are not significantly different. We conclude that stronger 
pressures generated greater congruence than weaker pressures, but only when goals 
were difficult.2 

It is useful, for the examination of subsequent results, to consider two separate 
categories of subjects: those whose levels of aspiration were highly congruent with 
the goal set before them and those whose levels of aspiration were less congruent 
with that goal. Highly congruent members are those who set their levels of aspiration 
at least as high as the group’s goal for them on four or more of the seven trials 
(excluding the first trial). Less congruent members are those who set their levels of 
aspiration lower than the group’s goal for them on four or more of the seven trials. 
A larger proportion of highly congruent persons (V=45) appeared under easier 
goals and stronger pressures (p<-001) and a larger proportion of less congruent 
persons (N=115) occurred under more difficult goals and weaker pressures 
(p<-001). 
Concern with Group 
Are those members whose levels of aspiration were highly congruent with the goals 
set for them by their group more attracted to their group than those whose aspira- 
tions were less congruent? It was predicted that they would be. In the questionnaire 
given at the end of the session the subjects were provided the following statement: 
‘There is another group of students who are taking this Achievement Aptitude Test 
at this very moment in another part of the building . . . You have an opportunity 
to complete this test either with this group or with your own group. Do you want 
to remain a member of your group?’ Response alternatives were yes, no, or 
undecided. It can be seen in Table 2 that highly congruent persons were more 
attracted to their group than less congruent persons. 

The highly congruent members in addition set higher goals for the group than 
did the less congruent (see Table 2), and they more often placed high strength on 
their goals for the group than did the less congruent persons. These results indicate 
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that highly congruent persons, as expected, were more Concerned about the quality 
of effort by the group as a whole. 


TABLE 2 CONCERN WITH GROUP BY HIGHLY CONGRUENT AND 
LESS CONGRUENT MEMBERS 


Highly congruent : Less congruent 





(N=45) (N= 115) 
% % x 
Want to remain in group? 
Yes 80 63 3-19° 
No, undecided 20 37 
Difficulty of members’ goals for group 
High 88 39 31-25¢08 
Low 12 61 
St of members’ goals for group 
81 47 14-61°* 
Weak 19 53 





* p< 05, *** p< 001. 


Personal Strength of Aspirations 


The personal strength of aspiration is an indication of how much an individual 
desires to attain his established level of aspiration. We anticipated that the strength 
of aspiration would be greater for persons with high congruity than for those with 
less congruity. Among the highly congruent, 75 per cent rated their strength of 
aspiration high (above median of all trials) and 25 per cent rated it low, while 
among the less congruent 40 per cent rated their strength of aspiration high and 
60 per cent low. This distribution provides a chi-square of 14-96, significant at 
better than the -001 level of confidence. Clearly, members with high congruity had 
stronger desires to achieve their levels of aspiration than did members with low 
congruity. 

Internalization of Goals for Members 


We expected that highly congruent members would more often internalize the goal 
set for them than would less congruent members and that highly congruent members, 
therefore, would more often evaluate their performances in terms of how close these 
performances came to the attainment\of that goal. To test this hypothesis, the 
subjects were presented with this statement in the post-questionnaire: ‘If during a 
ten-minute work period my actual percentage of increase in speed were Jess than the 
percentage my group said I should increase by, I would probably feel . . .” They 
then checked a preferred point on a seven-item scale, from ‘very dissatisfied with 
myself’ to ‘very satisfied with myself’. In response to this hypothetical issue, highly 
congruent persons rated themselves as likely to be more dissatisfied than did less 
congruent (1=3-52, p<-01). It appears that a larger number of strong internalizers 
were among the highly congruent members than among the less congruent ones. 

In theories of aspiration-setting (Lewin et al., 1944; Stotland, 1957) it is assumed 
that persons who fail to attain their aspired level will have stronger dissatisfactions 
(feelings of failure): (a) the easier the goal, and (b) the greater the valence of the 
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goal. We inquire, then, whether highly congruent and less congruent individuals 
differ in their fulfillment of this assumption. In respect to the difficulty of the goal 
for the member, it may be seen, in Table 3, that when the goal is easy less congruent 
persons, compared to highly congruent ones, are likely to feel less dissatisfaction 
from failing to attain the easy goal. When the goal is difficult, however, highly 
congruent and less congruent persons do not differ significantly in the amount of 
dissatisfaction they state they would feel. 


TABLE 3 DISSATISFACTION rRom PERFORMING BELOW GROUP’S GOAL FOR MEMBER 





Highly congruent 
(N=45) 
High Low 


We may assume, in the light of previous results, that the stronger the pressures 
on a member the more he tends to place value on the goal set for him. When the 
pressures were strong a greater proportion of persons with less congruity than of 
those with high congruity were little dissatisfied with their performances, but where 
eee ee 
between persons with high and low congruity. 

All in all, persons with high congruity, more than those with low congruity, 
reacted to the hypothetical failure as level of aspiration theory would lead us to 
expect. Thus, we conclude that the levels of aspiration stated by persons with high 
congruity were more likely to have been the result of internalizing the goal set for 
them than were the levels of aspiration among persons with low congruity. 


Speed of Work 

The number of marked beans selected by each person indicates the amount of his 
movement toward the goal. The average group goals for the member for all condi- 
tions required a 9 per cent increase in speed of production, whereas the average 
actual percentage of increase by subjects was just under 6 per cent. Thus, on the 
whole, members did not perform as well as asked to by their groups. 

Highly congruent persons did not produce significantly more than less con- 
gruent persons, nor did they conform more closely in their actual increases of 
production, from trial to trial, to the increases requested of them by their groups. 
We conclude that highly congruent persons who, as we have already noted, 
apparently accepted the goal set for them came no closer to reaching that goal than 
less congruent persons who apparently rejected the goal set for them. 

In so far as difficulty of the goal for the member is concerned, it was found that 
those who were given more difficult goals tended to produce slightly better than 
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those with easy goals, but the relationship was not statistically significant. In respect 
to the strength of the pressures there was an inverse relationship: the weaker the 
pressures the more members produced (t= 1-90, p<-05). This inverse relationship 
between the strength of the pressures and the rate of production was statistically 
significant, regardless of the difficulty of the goal, on all but two of the seven trials. 
It seems evident that members worked in opposition to the social pressures acting 
upon them: when the pressures were strong members worked slowly, and when they 
were weak members worked rapidly. Apparently the stronger pressures developed 
resistance in the participants in respect to the s of production. 

We may develop some understanding of this resistance by gurensiow under 
what conditions the inverse relationship is stronger. It seems reasonable, for 
example, that persons with high congruity would be less likely to develop actions 
opposing the pressures than those with low congruity, because, as we have seen 
earlier, persons with high congruity agents to internalize the goals set for them 
more than did those with low congruity. This anticipation, however, was not su 

rted, In both highly congruent and less congruent persons the inverse relationship 

ween strength of pressures and amount of production occurred. Furthermore, 
the inverse relationship between strength of pressures and rate of production was 
present regardless of the amount of internalization among persons with either high 
congruity or low congruity. Thus, the inverse relationship was apparently not 
affected by the degree that members’ levels of aspiration were congruent with the 
goals held for them by their groups. 

We consider, next, the strength of the members’ personal levels of aspiration, 
defined earlier as the strength of the desire to achieve an established level of aspira- 
tion. We assume that those with a greater strength of aspiration have a clearer and 
more distinct own goal, toward which they intend to direct their efforts, than do 
those with weaker strengths of aspiration. The inverse relationship (between 
strength of pressures and rate of production) is reasonably strong among persons 
with greater strengths of aspiration (see Table 4) but is almost exactly what would 
be obtained by chance among persons with weaker aspirations. Plainly, it is 
members with greater strengths of aspiration who acted opposite to the intended 

of their groups. This held true, incidentally, regardless of the absolute 
height of the members’ levels of aspiration. 


TABLE 4 NUMBER OF PERSONS WITH A GIVEN PERSONAL STRENGTH OF ASPIRATION 
AND THEIR RATES OF PRODUCTION 





Greater strength of Weaker strength of 
aspiration aspiration 


High prod. Low prod. High prod. Low prod. x 





social 23 32 12 12 ns. 
(N=79) 
Weak social 19 6 27 28 405° 
(N= 80) 
x2 6-74°* n.s. 





* p< 025, ** p< Ol. 
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It appears likely that persons with stronger aspirations desired to achieve their 
aspirations on their own, independently of the group. This desire for independence, 
then, manifested itself in actions opposing the pressures from the group. Persons 
with weaker strength of aspiration, in contrast, were not differentially influenced by 
variations in the strength of the pressures on them in so far as their rates of produc- 
tion were concerned, seemingly, because they were not greatly concerned to obtain 
a respectable score. 

In summary, variations in the difficulty of the goal for the member had no clear 
consequence for members’ rates of production. Weaker pressures appeared to 
generate greater productio: ‘han stronger pressures primarily among persons who 
had a strong desire to achieve their established aspirations, The congruity among 
personal aspirations and the group's goal for the member had no effect upon rate 
of production. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was concerned with the sources of congruity between a member's 
level of aspiration and the group's gos! for the saocubon T The goal put before him, 
which each member viewed as the choice of others in his group-excluding his own 
vote, was predetermined by the experimenter for each of seven trials. It was either 
an easy goal or a difficult one and was reported to each member by the experi- 
menter as being either a region the group strongly desired the member to reach or 
as one the group weakly desired the member to reach. A second purpose of the 
study was to examine the relationship between degree of congruity and the attitudes 
and behaviors of members. 

The major findings were the following. 

1. Variations in difficulty of the group’s goal for the member had no appreciable 
effect upon where members set their levels of aspiration or upon congruence 
between levels of aspiration and the group’s goal for the member. 

2. Members set higher levels of aspiration the stronger the pressures on them to 
attain a given goal. When the goal was difficult, stronger pressures generated greater 
congruence than did weaker pressures. When the goal was easy, however, the 
strength of pressures bore no relationship to congruence. 

3. Members who set their levels of aspiration more congruent with the goal that 
the group had voted for them showed greater involvement in their group than the 
members who set their levels of aspiration less congruent with that goal: they were 
more attracted to membership in the group, they set higher goals for the group, and 
they attached higher strength to the goals they set for the group. 

4. Persons who set their levels of aspiration more congruent with the goal set 
for them had greater strengths of aspiration (i.e. more desire to achieve their 
established levels of aspiration) than persons who set their levels of aspiration less 
congruent with the goal. 

5. Members who placed their levels of aspiration more congruent with the 
group’s goal more often internalized that goal than did persons who placed their 
levels of aspiration less congruent with the goal; as shown by their tendency to 
evaluate their performances in terms of proximity of achievement of the internalized 
group goal. 

& Feasoas. sconted. 0 weeuk Semilllid tandied 0. goudend sili: Gham: thats 
exposed to strong pressures. This inverse relationship between strength of pressures 
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and rate of production was limited to those persons who had greater strengths of 
personal aspiration. Apparently they desired independence from the group and 
thus worked in opposition to the pressures placed upon them. Members given easy 
goals by their groups produced no more nor less than those given difficult goals. 

The conclusion is obvious that members, who apparently accept as individual 
aspirations the goals that are put before them by their group, do not thereafter 
always perform so as to fulfill these personal aims. The distinctions among (a) the 
member’s goal for the group, (b) the group’s goal, (c) the group’s goal for the 
member, and (d) the member’s personal goal were found to be an heuristic aid, but 
further study is needed before the relations among these concepts (or substitutes for 
them) can be fully understood and before the effects of social pressures within this 
system of goals can be explained. 
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/ 
Towards the Explication of 
the Concept of Leadership 

in Terms of the Concept of Power' 


KENNETH F. JANDA 





THE TASK of this paper is to present a conception of leadership as a particular 
type of power relationship. By way of an introduction to this presentation, some 
remarks will first be made concerning concept construction and social research. 
Two approaches to the study of leadership will then be examined, setting the stage 
for a discussion about the development of the concept of leadership. After examin- 
ing some. of the conceptual difficulties which have plagued the study of leadership, 
this paper will comment briefly on the relationship between the study of leadership 
and the study of power. Finally, attention will be directed to the main task of con- 
sidering leadership as a power phenomenon. 


CONCEPT CONSTRUCTION AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The development of a cumulative body of knowledge depends, in part, upon the 
development of a precise vocabulary which can provide exact descriptions for the 
specific phenomena under study. Prefatory to developing their own technical 
vocabulary for identifying the things they study, scientists generally utilize the 
common vocabulary of the language in which they communicate. Of course, as 
used in everyday language, a word will frequently have several quite different 
denotations, more than one of which might be related to the subject of study. 
Moreover, conventional words sometimes acquire additional connotations which 
add to their richness but subtract from their precision. 

Notwithstanding these semantic barriers to precise understanding, scholars are 
often led, for a variety of reasons, to adopt a familiar word, associated with related 
but diverse meanings, and use it in a more restricted, technical sense from that in 
which it is normally used in ordinary conversation. When employed in a specialized 
sense as a nominal definition for an independently defined phenomenon, our con- 
ventional word becomes a label for a scientific concept and eventually comes to 
stand for that concept itself. These word-labels then become candidates for in- 
clusion within the technical vocabulary associated with the field of study. ‘Leader- 
ship’ and ‘power’ (i.e. the concept of leadership and the concept of power) are 
examples of conventional words which have been incorporated into the technical 
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vocabulary of those attempting to construct a systematic body of knowledge about 
social behavior. 

Although obvious benefits accompany the practice of identifying a scientific 
concept with a word which possesses some related meaning in normal use, there are 
at least two difficulties attending the use of familiar words in this manner. The first 
will be called the delusion of sufficiency, pertaining to a premature satisfaction with 
the analytical utility of the concept being proposed. The delusion of sufficiency 
sometimes results in concepts which are not independently defined but which 
incorporate the wealth of denotations and connotations associated with the normal 
use of the word. At other times, the delusion of sufficiency might lead to the hasty 
adoption of a fairly explicit common meaning without consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in utilizing that meaning to support rigorous analysis. However it 
arises, the delusion of sufficiency produces concepts which are not analytically 
tight and are therefore inadequate for exacting study. 

The second difficulty, called confusion by similarity, relates to the entanglement 
of a carefully formulated concept with one or more other analytically distinct con- 
cepts that share the same label. A clear concept might be confused with one pre- 
pared under the delusion of sufficiency, or perhaps the confusion would result when 
alternative analytically tight concepts were similarly named. Both the delusion of 
sufficiency and confusion by similarity present obstacles to the development of a 
cumulative body of knowledge, and—in view of social scientists’ disinclination to 
abandon common words for neologisms—both are particularly troublesome for 
the systematic study of social behavior. 

Despite their special susceptibility to these two kinds of difficulty, the social 
sciences have only recently begun to grapple in earnest with the problems that these 
difficulties present. A great deal of fresh effort is now being directed to concept 
clarification in these disciplines. On the nature and function of concept clarifica- 
tion, Robert K. Merton (1957) has this to say: 


‘It is, then, one function of conceptual clarification to make explicit the 
character of data subsumed under a concept. . 

‘In a similar fashion, conceptual analysis may often resolve apparent anti- 
monies in empirical findings by indicating that such contradictions are more 
apparent than real. This familiar phrase refers, in part, to the fact that initially 
crudely defined concepts have tacitly included significantly different elements so 
that data organized in terms of these concepts differ materially and thus exhibit 
apparently contradictory tendencies. The function of conceptual analysis in this 
instance is to maximize the likelihood of the comparability, in significant 
respects, of data which are to be included in research’ (pp. 90-1). 


Unfortunately, the recent emphasis on conceptual ee has lagged badly 
behind the development and application of methodological techniques used in 
operationizing concepts. As a result, our literature has me cluttered with a 
wealth of disparate findings on poorly defined, similarly named concepts. Both the 
seer aes Undead Mowe Aatcot ais oer ok of this conceptual- 
operational imbalance. However, the task of this pa [anhy ssi alien «2 
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literature on power in an attempt to explicate a concept of leadership in terms of 
power. But, first, the.study of leadership must be investigated in some detail. 


APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 


Anyone at all familiar with the literature of sociology and social psychology will 
readily grant that the topic of leadership has commanded considerable attention 
from students in these fields. However, it is not unfair to say that these disciplines 
have distinguished themselves more by accumulating studies on leadership than by 
cumulating knowledge on leadership. 

The heroic efforts of some students to synthesize disparate findings by editing 
and categorizing these studies usually fail to satisfy anyone—including the persons 
who undertake the task. In a recent attempt to impose some order upon this 
literature, Browne and Cohn (1958) corroborate this general viewpoint of the study 
of leadership. They introduce their work with these comments: 


‘Through all of the subsequent history of man’s attempts to record human 
experiences, leadership has been recognized to an increasingly greater extent as 
one of the significant aspects of human activity. As a result, there is now a great 
mass of “leadership literature” which, if it were to be assembled in one place, 
would fill many libraries. The great part of this mass, however, would have little 
organization; it would evidence little in the way of common assumptions and 
hypotheses; it would vary widely in theoretical and methodological approaches. 
To a great extent, therefore, leadership literature is a mass of content without any 

coagulating substances to bring it together or to produce coordination and point 
out interrelationships’ (Introduction, first page). 


The history of the study of leadership is somewhat less chaotic than the study 
itself. Most students have identified two main approaches used in studying leader- 
ship. The earlier is commonly known as the ‘trait’ approach, and the other is 
usually called the ‘situational-interactional’ approach. 

The old trait approach originally considered the ‘leader’ as a personality type 
that tends to assume a position of dominance in almost every social situation, and 
its early followers tried to discover the particular personality factors common to all 
such persons. With the acknowledgement that the same people do not always 
‘lead’ in every social situation, the focus of the trait approach was shifted to discover 
the different personality traits demanded of a leader by each situation, but students 
following this approach were still concerned with identifying and examining the 
personalities of individuals considered to be leaders. 

The obvious limitations of this method of study caused some students to divert 
their attention from cataloguing personality traits and led them to study leadership 
in terms of ‘situational-interactional’ factors. By focusing upon the interaction 
among individuals in their activities as group members, this approach removed 
personality traits of the leader from their determinant status and relegated them to 
the position of a contributing factor to be examined in conjunction with three other 
factors: (1) the social and physical nature of the environment within which the 
group must operate, (2) the nature of the group task, and (3) the personality char- 
acteristics of the other group members. 

Whereas the student of the trait approach sought to account for the leadership 
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phenomenon solely by studying the personality factors of the leader himself, 
situational-interactionalists argued that there were other relevant variables that had 
to be taken into account. The existence of these other variables could be advanced 
to account for the disturbing fact that individuals who possessed leadership ‘traits’ 
frequently were not designated as leaders. The explanatory superiority of the 
situational-interactional approach demonstrated itself to the extent that current 
research on leadership is conducted almost exclusively in this framework. 


THE CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP, THE DELUSION OF 
SUFFICIENCY, AND CONFUSION BY SIMILARITY 


The preceding section, while discussing two approaches to the study of leadership, 
used ‘approach’ to refer to the evaluative framework within which variables are 
judged for importance and are selected for examination. However, the concepts 
employed in these approaches have not yet been examined for their adequacy in 
defining the leadership phenomenon in terms of general characteristics which can 
be used to identify the specific phenomena to be studied by these approaches. 

It is usually much easier to discover what specific phenomena people have been 
studying than to find out what conceptions have guided the selection of these 
phenomena, for in many cases the conceptions are implicit whereas the items under 
examination are nearly always explicit. What basic conception underlies the entire 
body of leadership literature when this literature is viewed in the aggregate; i.e. 
what concept provides the lowest common denominator that can be used to 
accommodate the findings on leadership? First, it appears that all students would - 
agree that leadership is some type of group phenomenon, for virtually no one writes 
on leadership apart from group behavior. Moreover, the leadership phenomenon 
would appear to be concerned with the activities of ‘salient’ group members—those 
who could be positively differentiated from the other group members on the basis of 
behavior, perceptions, group structure, or personal factors. However, our common 
denominator cannot be reduced beyond this point and still be used to accommodate 
the entire body of literature on leadership; the collective conceptual and operational 
definitions advanced in the name of leadership are too disparate to be combined 
under a denomination more precise than that referring to some form of saliency 
attributable to individual members within a group. 

In a general manner, the development of the concept of leadership can be traced 
through the trait approach and the situational-interactional approach in terms of 
the delusion of sufficiency and confusion by similarity. On the whole, it can be said 
that the concept used to guide inquiry into leadership under the trait approach was 
prepared almost completely under the delusion of sufficiency, as most inventories 
of leadership traits were conducted with only simple, commonsense notions of 
leadership. This point was brought out very clearly in Stogdill’s review oe 
which noted that, in many cases, the notion of leadership was never i 
defined. Instead, ‘leaders’ were designated by some manner—Stogdill listed five 

i methods—and then leadership was assumed to be operative because of the 
existence of an individual named as a leader. However, it was seldom made clear 
whether leadership then referred to (1) the behavior of this individual in interaction 
with other group members, (2) the behavior of this individual as a group member 
—perhaps with differentiated role functions to perform, (3) the behavior of other 
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group members in interaction with the member designated as leader, (4) the social 
relationship which existed between the leader and other group members, (5) all of 
the above, or (6) none of the above. 

Although many students following the situational-interactional approach also 
operated with dictionary definitions of leadership, some penetrated through the 
delusion of sufficiency to formulate more precise concepts of leadership. For 
example, R. B. Cattell (1952) has presented a conception of leadership which 
involves a group member’s effect upon group syntality, and Stogdill (1953, p. 41) 
defined leadership as ‘the process (act) of influencing the activities of an organized 
group in its efforts toward goal setting and goal achievement’. Each of these con- 
ceptions has a fairly explicit meaning, but they both bear different implications for 
research and theory. However, as they carry the same label, these conceptions are 
susceptible to confusion by similarity. The possibility of this confusion would not 
be bothersome if these“were the only conceptions in competition, but of course 
there are many more. As a matter of fact, Stogdill (1957, p. 7) superseded his 
definition given above with another quite different one which views leadership as 
‘the behavior of an individual when he is directing the activities of a group toward 
a shared goal’. Furthermore, there are still many scholars writing on this topic who 
have yet to dispel the delusion of sufficiency and establish exactly what it is that 
they are studying. Their highly ambiguous ideas of leadership complicate the 
general concept even further. 

Of course, these difficulties are not confined to the study of leadership; no 
doubt all disciplines are plagued by these problems. However, the case being made 
here is that the concept of leadership has been characterized by the delusion of 
sufficiency and confusion by similarity to such an extent as to render the accumu- 
lated literature on leadership almost valueless in the aggregate. Both difficulties have 


surrounded the concept of leadership with an ambiguity that is clearly reflected in 
the study of leadership. Regarding the chaotic state of this literature, Thibaut and 
Kelley (1959, p. 289) have this to-say: 


‘Not much smaller than the bibliography on leadership is the diversity of 
views on the topic. Many of the studies essentially ask: what do people mean 
when they speak of a leader? Other studies begin with a conceptual or empirical 
definition of leadership and then proceed to determine the correlates or con- 

uences of leadership so defined. Even a cursory review of these investigations 
show that leadership means many different things to different people.’ 


In witness that leadership means ‘different things to different people’, Shartle 
(1951) and Morris and Seeman (1950) offer similar listings of five criteria frequently 
used to identify leaders. According to Shartle’s list, a leader has been identified as: 


. An individual who exercises positive influence acts upon others. 

. An individual who exercises more important positive influence acts than any 
other member of the group ororganization he is in. 

. An individual who exercises most.influence in goal-setting or goal-achieve- 
ment of the group or organization. 

. An individual elected oe a as leader. 

. An individual in a or position of apparently high influence 
potential’ (Shartle, i981, pp. 121-2). 
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Gibb’s listing (1954) of leadership criteria includes all these under fewer headings. 
and also adds two others: 


‘6. The leader as a focus for the group. 
7. The leader as one who engages in leadership behavior.’ 


As to what is involved in ‘leadership behavior’, Morris and Seeman would include: 


‘A. Behavior involved in the execution of a given position. 

B. All the behavior of an individual selected as leader. 

C. Any positive influence act. 

D. Behavior of any individual that makes a difference in the behavior or 
characteristics of the group. 

E. Behavior of an individual when he is directing the activities of a group’ (p. 51). 


The literature on leadership has, at one time or another, utilized all these criteria 
to identify ‘leaders’. Although students of the subject are often troubled by the 
obvious differences in the phenomena selected for study by these various criteria, 
they reluctantly do what Festinger (1955, p. 208) did and include studies under a 
heading of leadership ‘only because those reporting such studies call it leadership’. 


CONCEPTUAL DIFFICULTIES AND THE 
STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 


The question might be raised, ‘Why not include all studies which purport to examine 
leadership under a gencral heading of “leadership” ?’ Of course, the answer to this 
question involves considerations of a concept's utility for guiding research which 
can contribute to a cumulative body of knowledge about the phenomenon being °- 
studied. Simply put, research findings about different phenomena do not become 
additive mercly by labelling these phenomena as if they were identical. Furthermore, 
this practice of indiscriminate labelling is a step away from concept clarification 
rather than a step toward it, and the study of leadership reflects enough muddy 
analysis because of conceptual difficulties without the need for further obfuscation. 

In order to support this general indictment of the literature on leadership, four 
specific charges against this literature will be set forth along with their substantiat- 
ing statements. 


1. Little comparability exists among leadership studies in the aggregate, for these 
studies, being guided by widely differing notions of the phenomenon called leadership, 
have not concerned themselves with common phenomena. 

Numerous reports (see Borgatta ef al., 1955; Cattell & Stice, 1954; Chowdhry 
& Newcomb, 1955; Gibb, 1954; Stogdill & Coons, 1957) have documented the 
easily understood fact that two or more operational definitions of a leader, applied 
to the same group, generally identify different individuals as the leaders of the group. 
As Cattell and Stice (1954) have shown with regard to personality factors, the 
specific criterion used to designate a leader conditions the findings about personality 
variables associated with the phenomenon of leadership. Nevertheless, findings on 
leadership are seldom categorized according to the operational definitions used to 
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identify leaders but, instead, these incomparable findings have assumed a false com- 
patibility under the general label of leadership. 

As long as findings can be identified with specific criteria used to identify 
leaders, some measure of comparability is still maintained. However, even this thin 
thread, tying the operational measure to some common conceptual basis, is some- 
times snipped off. Chowdhry and Newcomb (1955) were guilty of this act when they 
added together the scores from sociometric questions based on four criteria of 
leadership: those individuals most capable of acting as president of the group, those 
who most influence the decisions of others, those most worthy of acting as group 
representatives to a convention, and those most liked as friends—and then called 
the individuals receiving the highest one-fifth of the total choices the ‘leaders’. This 
highly arbitrary procedure was also followed by Borgatta, Couch, and Bales (1955) 
but with different criteria and a different cut-off point. Both these studies became 
successful candidates for the literature on leadership simply by virtue of their 
titles. 


2. Much of the research on leadership has been influenced by a conception which, 
upon inspection, blurs into another more fundamental concept employed in the study 
of group processes.’ 

It has been suggested that the one thing which various leadership criteria have 
in common is their insistence upon some kind of saliency within the group. Clearly, 
a member cannot be salient unless he can be differentiated from other group 
members on one or more criteria, and, of course, almost every group member can 
be differentiated from other group members on the basis of one or more of these 
criteria. From this realization, it is just a short step to conclude that every group 
member can be, and often is, a leader. Moreover, this step has been taken by many 
students. For example, Bass (1960, p. 89) has claimed, ‘Any member of the group 
can exhibit some amount of leadership. Members will vary in the extent they do so.’ 
Again, Haythorn (1955) produced findings in express support of Cattell’s hypothesis 
that every man in a group is to some extent a leader in so far as every man has some 
effect upon group syntality. Haythorn’s conclusion was, ‘At least in small groups of 
this nature it seems probable that cach individual member makes some contribution 
to the characteristics of the total group’ (1955, p. 339). Finally, Cartwright and 
Zander (1953, p. 538) state that if ‘Leadership is viewed as the performance of those 
acts which help the group achieve its objectives,’ then ‘In principle, leadership may 
be performed by one or many members of the group.’ 

Thus? we are confronted with a conception of leadership based on quantitative 
instead of qualitative considerations. Under this conception, the group is no longer 
studied to discover who leads, for everybody leads. The important thing to find out 
is how much they lead. In fact, this is the logical conclusion to an approach which 
equates leadership with contributions to group, performance. Question: whatever 
became of the concept of group membership? Is there no residual of group activity 
left anywhere to attach to this concept? Apparently, ‘membership’ now only 
identifies the particular group to which each leader belongs, although there was a 
time when group members were expected to contribute to group performance. 

Of course, the point being made here is that the current use of ‘leadership 
behavior’ is essentially the same as that of ‘membership behavior’ in that both seem 
to refer to. behavior which contributes to group performance. Although some 
articles on leadership are still bold enough to hold that ‘A group may or may not 
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have leaders’ (Stogdill, 1953, p. 41), the general conception of leadership has 
become sufficiently blurred into the concept of membership to produce a number 
of statements which contend that ‘Every group member is thus in some degree a 
leader’ (Cattell, 1952, p. 182). 


3. The study of leadership has suffered under a dubious distinction between 
‘leadership’ and ‘headship’ which has adversely conditioned much of the conceptualiz- 
ing about leadership. 

The literature on leadership reflects a tendency to dissociate the concept from 
considerations of group structure. Stogdill (1953) is one of the few who have pre- 
sented a conception of leadership as a function of group organization, and Stogdill’s 
conception was attacked by Gibb (1954, p. 880) who contended that it ‘represents 
an unnecessary restriction on the concept of leadership and has no operational 
advantage in research’. Alone, these words conceal the frame of reference Gibb 
undoubtedly used in formulating this remark, for Gibb has held that leadership 
disappears and headship results when group activity is conducted under structure 
and organization. Gibb’s criteria (1955a) for distinguishing between the concepts of 
headship and leadership are these: 


1. The position of headship is maintained through an organized system and not 
by the spontaneous recognition of the individual contribution to the group 
oal. 

; in headship, the group goal is not internally determined. 

. Headship does not really involve a group at all, since there is no sense of 
shared feeling or joint action. 

. Asituation of headship involves a wide social gap between the group members 
and the head, who works to maintain this distance. 


Why does Gibb bother with four criteria when his third one alone would 
suffice ? If ‘groupness’ is requisite for leadership and ‘non-groupness’ is requisite for 
headship—where is the problem? Rarely can social scientists deal with concepts 
which dovetail so well. However, these other criteria of differentiation are erected 
to bolster a doubtful distinction. Each criterion dissolves upon close examination 
and serious reflection. Is leadership, however defined, predicated on ‘the spon- 
taneous recognition of the individual contribution to the group goal’? In leadership, 
is the group goal always ‘internally determined’? Does leadership never involve the 
maintenance of a ‘wide social gap’? A quick recollection of the literature reporting 
on research in leadership will produce a ‘no’ to all three of the above questions. 

This is not the time or place to conduct an inquiry into this tangential concept. 
Simply stated, the issue at hand is that the leadership-headship dichotomy is not 
quite as sharp as frequently claimed. Perhaps the criteria can be supplemented and 
adjusted to produce a conceptual distinction between the terms which accords to an 
intuitional basis for that distinction. The fact is, this still remains to be done, and 
studies of leadership in even the most formalized social structures cannot be 
excluded purely on cries of ‘headship’. 

No doubt some readers will interpret the debunking of headship as an unneces- 
sary parry of a fanciful thrust, but the thrust has a real basis in the literature. 
Writings on leadership radiate a genuine feeling that studies of leadership based on 
positional status in an organized group are somehow ‘missing’ the real leaders of a 
group. Apparently, the presumption is that such studies become so preoccupied 
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with the investigation of relationships as they should be that they frequently over- 
look relationships as they are. This has probably been done in the past and may be 
done in the future, but the fact that some research has been conducted poorly 
should not preclude efforts to pursue similar research properly. The tendency to 
explicitly dissociate the concept of leadership — group status is hardly fanciful; 
it is a real force.2 


4. The study of leadership has emerged as a separate field in the study of group 
processes and has been conducted as if leadership were a totally unique phenomenon, 
although virtually all of the existing conceptions of leadership can be explicated in 
terms of more basic concepts of social psychology. 

Normal usage of the word ‘leadership’ has cloaked the term with a false con- 
creteness which students have tried to capture in constructing conceptions of 
leadership. However, the intuitive notion of leadership is too ambiguous to elicit 
agreement upon any single conception; alternative conceptions appear equally 
satisfying to our commonsense ideas. Moreover, the conceptions of leadership 
which have been formulated can frequently be interpreted as special cases of 
phenomena associated with more basic concepts of social psychology. This assess- 
ment of the literature finds support in the comments of Thibaut and Kelley (1959, 
p- 289) who say that ‘among the complex aspects of leadership, there do not seem 
to be any properties unique to the phenomena. In virtually all cases leadership 
seems to be analyzable in terms of other, simpler concepts.’ 

In order to substantiate this contention, let us review the previous listing of 
leadership criteria (pp. 349-50). Criteria 1,2, and 3all employ the concept of influence 
in identifying leaders; criterion 4 is based on perception processes; and number 5 
involves considerations of group structure and influence processes. Criterion 6—at 


least as proposed by Redl (1955)—is dependent upon concepts of group psycho- 


analysis. Within the set of criteria included under No. 7, leadership behavior, A and 
E are both concerned with concepts of role differentiation; B includes practically 
every notion used in the study of human behavior; D involves concepts which 
attend the study of groups in general; and C once more employs the concept of 
influence. 

Among the different concepts utilized in formulating criteria to identify leaders, 
the most prominent one appears to be the concept of influence. Indeed, this concept 
is utilized to such an extent that the study of influence itself might be expected to 
command considerable attention from those studying leadership. However, the 
actual relationship between these areas of study does not match this expectation. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STUDY OF 
LEADERSHIP AND THE STUDY OF POWER (INFLUENCE)? 


The first thing to be noted in a comparative review of the literature on leadership 
and that on power is that there is almost no overlap between the two. Studies of 


2. See Gouldner (1950, p. 16) for the position of another student of leadership who is concerned 
over ‘the implications for research and theory produced by the perpetuation of the ‘headship’ - 
‘leadership’ distinction. 

3. Although both labels, ‘power’ and ‘influence’, sous" hies peduall tone ead aie heapenally 
investigating the same type of social relationships, ‘power’ has proba’ used more frequently 
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leadership and studies of power have been conducted almost independently of each 
other. By this, it is meant that, in the main, those who write on leadership da not 
write on power and vice versa. Moreover, the number of cross-references between 
the two bodies of literature is amazingly small. Footnotes appearing in the literature 
on leadership seldom cite studies of power, and the reverse again holds true. Of 
course, verbal references to the other will be found inthe literature on cither 
concept, but these references are clearly of a superficial nature. 

As an indication of the separation between the studies, consider the practice 
followed to 1959 in cach volume of the Annual Review of Psychology. In each of 
these volumes, there is a chapter dealing with the literature on ‘Social Psychology — 
and Group Processes’. With the exception of the first volume of the Review, in 
which Jerome Bruner (1950) passed only very lightly over some general literature 
on ‘group dynamics’, every subsequent chapter has, with minor modifications, 
devoted separate sections to the literature on ‘leadership’ and that on ‘influence 
processes’. Moreover, the literature cited in one section usually does not receive 
acknowledgement in the other. This practice was followed by Katz (1951), Smith 
(1952), Newcomb (1953), Crutchfield (1954), Festinger (1955), French (1956), Cart- 
wright (1957), Heyns (1958) and Gilchrist (1959) from 1951 through 1959. Of these 
authors, only French explicitly refers the reader on leadership to the other section 
on influence processes.‘ 

Furthermore, it may be said that, whenever the two concepts are considered 
together in the same work, one of the two clearly becomes the real subject for 
analysis, and the treatment accorded to the subordinated concept is usually quite 
sophomoric, ignoring relevant literature on the topic. In short, we have two 
separate, practically self-contained bodies of literature—one on leadership, the 
other on power. The remainder of this paper will attempt to relate these literatures 
by presenting a concept of leadership in terms of power. 


LEADERSHIP AS A POWER PHENOMENON 


The conceptual complexities surrounding the power phenomenon are too involved 
to be discussed in detail at this time, and reference will only be made to what recent 
writers (Cartwright, 1959; Dahl, 1957; March, 1955; Simon, 1953) might agree on 
as a conceptual definition of power. These writers would view the power 

menon as a particular type of social relationship in which one person adjusts his 
behavior to conform with a pattern of behavior communicated to him by another 
person. This concept supports these specific definitions: 


power, used as an adjective modifying ‘relationship’—a particular type of social 
relationship which demonstrates the features involved in the conceptual definition 


in the literature on the subject. However, an excellent case, based on the delusion of 
and confusion similarity, can be made for employing ‘influence’ as a label for this 


excl all to - Notwi this fact, for the 8 of this 
—— omysemeia § tthes thstanding fe purposes of this paper, power 
4. Riecken's recent chapter on ‘ Psychology’ in the 1960 volume of the Annual Review is 


the first to consider the literature under a heading of ‘Leadership and Power’. However, Riecken 
reported mainly on research which examined the power variable in leadership behavior, and he did 
not review any works which attempted to relate the concepts. 
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power, noun—the ability to cause other persons to adjust their behavior in con- 
formance with communicated behavior patterns 


power-wielder—the individual who prescribes patterns of behavior which are fol- 
lowed by other individuals | 


power-recipient—the person who adjusts his behavior to conform with the pre- 
scribed pattern of behavior. 


Regarding leadership and power, it should be immediately noted that this con- 
ceptual formulation of power is already close to some students’ formulation of 
leadership. For example, Warriner (1955, p. 367) conceives leadership ‘as a form of 
relationship between persons [which] requires that one or several persons act in 
conformance with the request of another’. According to this formulation, the con- 
cepts of leadership and power can hardly be differentiated from each other. 

However, it is contended that a theoretically significant and operationally useful 
conception of oe can be provided by considering leadership phenomena as 
a particular subset within the larger set of power phenomena. Thus, all leader- 
follower relationships are power-wielder-power-recipient relationships; but not all 

wer relationships involve leadership. Leadership phenomena can be distinguished 
rom other power phenomena when power relationships occur among members of 
the same group and when these relationships are based on the group members’ 
perceptions that another group member may, with reference to their group activities, 
legitimately prescribe behavior patterns for them to follow. Thus, in\a situation 
of leadership, the power-recipients do not object to the power-wielder’s demands 
upon their behavior as group members. Essentially this same concept of leadership 
was advanced by Gouldner in 1950, but his presentation has not seemed to have 
much influence on the literature. In his words, ‘a leader would be an individual in a 
group who, in some situations, has the right to issue certain kinds of stimuli which 
tend to be accepted by others in the group as obligations’ (Gouldner, 1950, p. 19). 

In order to examine this idea of legitimacy further, we must first answer some 
basic questions about power relationships in general. Why does anyone ‘accept’ 
influence? That is, why do power relationships exist at all? For now, the answer can 
be given that power relationships exist because some individuals can motivate other 
individuals to perform specific acts of behavior. Cartwright links motivation to 
power in this manner: 


‘... “motive base” refers to the sorts of phenomena variously referred to as 
“need,” “‘motive,” “drive,” “tension system,” or “instinct.” The important 
feature of motive base as it relates to the conception of power is that an act of — 
an agent must “tap” a motive base for it to activate a force’ (Cartwright, 1959, 
APP: 204-5). 

... In our formulation, O can activate a force on P only if some act of O can 
tap a motive base of P. In this sense, P’s motive base may be thought of as a basis 
of O's power’ (ibid., p. 206). . 


According to the conception proposed in this paper, the base of a power 
relationship provides the identifying element for distinguishing leadership 
mena from power phenomena in general. Writing in the same volume of studies as 
Cartwright, French and Raven (1959, pp. 155-6) expand upon this notion of the 
‘ bases of power: 
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‘By the basis of power we mean the relationship between O and P which is 
the source of that power. ... Although there are undoubtedly many possible 
bases of power which may be distinguished, we shallehere define five which seem 
especially common and important. These five bases of O’s power are: (1) reward 
power, based on P’s pe: aon that O has the ability to mediate rewards for him; 
(2) coercive power. on P’s perception that O has the ability to mediate 
punishments For hi him; (3) legitimate power, based on the perception by P that O 
has a legitimate right to prescribe behavior for him; (4) referent power, based on 
P’s identification with O; (5) expert power, based on the perception that O has 
some knowledge or expertness.’ 


Now some students of leadership would probably call al! intra-group power 
relationships ‘leadership’, regardless of the power base used to support that rela- 
tionship. Apparently, Warriner (1955) would subscribe to this position along with 
Bass (1960, p. 94), who contends that ‘leadership may be viewed as influence 
occurring among members of the same group’. However, the conception of leader- 
ship offered in this paper obviously excludes reward, coercive, referent, and expert 
power from being considered as a basis of leadership. According to this paper’s 

ion, leadership does not occur unless the power-wielder secures the desired 
behavior from the power- t on the basis of legitimate power—that is, when 
the influence attempt comes from a group member who is perceived as having the 
‘right’ to prescribe Rchavior for other group members to follow. 


LEGITIMACY AS A POWER BASE AND THE 
STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 


At this point it must be emphasized that legitimate power per se is not sufficient to 
support this conception of leadership. Simple equation of leadership with legitimate 
power is essentially the conception proposed by Gouldner. However, this paper 
identifies leadership with a particular type of legitimate power. That is, the power- 
wielder must be perceived as having a particular right with reference to the activities 
of power-recipients as group members to prescribe behavior patterns for them to 
follow. 

It is necessary to emphasize the association of leadership with a particular type 
of legitimate power, for legitimacy itself stems from different sources. French and 
Raven (1959, p. 160) disclose three important sub-bases for legitimate power: 


‘Cultural values constitute one common basis for the legitimate power of one 
individual over another. O has characteristics which are specified by the culture 
as giving him the right to prescribe behavior for P, who may not have these 
characteristics 

‘Acceptance ‘of the social structure is another basis for legitimate power. If 
P accepts as right the social structure of his group, organization, or society, 

the social structure involving a hierarchy of authority, P will accept the 
legitimate authority of O who occupies a superior office in the hierarchy. . 

‘Designation by a legitimizing agent is a third basis for legitimate power. An 

influencer O may be seen as legitimate in prescribing behavior for P because he 
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has been granted such power by a legitimizing agent whom P accepts. ... An 
election is perhaps the most common example of a group's serving to legitimize 
the authority of one individual or office for other individuals in the group.’ 


The inclusion of cultural values as a base of legitimacy reveals the necessity of 
adding a restriction to Gouldner’s equation of leadership with legitimate power. 
Legitimate power based on cultural values includes power relationships that we 
would want to exclude from our conception of leadership, which would encompass 
only those power relationships produced by the power-recipient’s perception that 
the power-wielder has the right to prescribe behavior for him as a member of a 
particular group. 

We have not yet discussed the way in which group members develop perceptions 
of leaders. Acceptance of the social structure and designation by a legitimizing 
agent are obviously only operative in on-going groups of long duration. However, 
the leadership phenomenon can also be found in newly formed traditionless groups. 
In such groups, an individual may emerge as a leader because of his personality, 
abilities, resources, special knowledge, etc. In short, the group members identify his 
behavior requests with the group goal and, in the process of conforming to these 
requests, develop perceptions that this individual has the right to prescribe behavior 
patterns for them with reference to their activities as group members. 

However, in on-going groups of long duration—which probably includes the 
groups of most interest to social scientists—the last two bases of legitimate power, 
acceptance of the social structure and designation by a legitimizing agent, assume 
great importance for students of leadership. A group member occupying a position 
in an accepted social structure or given formal status by a legitimizing agent may 
thereby acquire legitimate power and only need exercise that power base to 
demonstrate leadership. Of course, these two factors and leadership do not neces- 
sarily coincide. The extent to which these factors do coincide is, in fact, a subject for 
empirical examination. However, the literature dealing with leadership as a concept 
—apart from the literature reporting on research—distinctly subordinates the 
importance of these factors as determinants of leadership. Perhaps this failure can 
be attributed to the over-concern with promoting a distinction between ‘headship’ 
and ‘leadership’. In any case, the literature on power has not ignored investigat- 
ing these factors, and some of these findings may be reviewed with profit for 
leadership. 

French and Snyder (1959) have produced findings which, in general, support 
their contention that formal group status in itself is a source of power. Raven and 
French (1958b, p. 83), conducting research specifically designed to examine several 
aspects of legitimate power, claim to ‘have experimentally demonstrated that a 
member whose group has elected him to a position of authority will achieve 
legitimate power over remaining members’. Furthermore, in another article experi- 
menting with differences in the degree of influence demonstrated by elected and 
non-clected supervisors, Raven and French (1958a) clearly establish the superior 
influence of the elected supervisor but discover an unexpected finding in the amount 
of influence demonstrated by the non-elected supervisor. They explained this 
observation by stating, ‘It thus seems likely that the very occupation of a key 
position in a structure lends legitimacy to the occupant’ (ibid., p. 409). 

In strong contrast to the literature conceptualizing about leadership, research 
studies provide an important place for formal group status, employing it as an 
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indicator of the leadership phenomenon. The examinations of political leadership 
conducted by Seligman (1955) and Moos and Koslin (1951, 1952) are certainly 
studies of individuals possessing formal group status. Similarly, Seeman (1953) 
investigates role conflict among leaders by concentrating on the individuals who 
hold top positions in social institutions. Kahn and Katz (1953) are two more 
students of leadership concerned with persons who possess formal group status. 
Morris and Seeman (1950, p. 152), reporting on early progress in the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies Program, aiso state that ‘the method used to date in the various 
studies made by the staff has been the selection of individuals in high office as 
persons to examine for leadership . . .” 

The articles by Lewin and Lippitt (1955) and White and Lippitt (1953) utilize 
formal group status as a technique for inducing leadership, the type of which was 
then varied among ‘authoritarian’, ‘democratic’, and ‘laissez-faire’ roles. Preston 
and Heintz (1953) and Hare (1955) also equated leadership with formal group 
status while varying the leader’s role between ‘supervisory’ and ‘participatory’ 
leadership. Torrance’s study (1955) differed in that his formal leadership was 
altered between ‘directive’.and ‘non-directive’ roles. Gibb (1955b) and Maier and 
Solem (1953), explicitly considering groups without formal leaders as ‘leaderless’, 
examine the effect of leadership on group performance by comparing these groups 
with ones which elected leaders. Finally, the legitimization of the formal 
status of the conference chairman was specifically acknowledged by Berkowitz 
(1955). 

As mentioned before, many studies identify ‘leadership’ on the basis of criteria 
other than formal group status. It is suggested that the variations discovered in the 
behavior of formally designated leaders from that shown by other types of leader 
might be due to the different bases of power upon which each can draw in establish- 
ing power relationships. The findings of Carter, Haythorn, Shriver, and Lanzetta 
(1953) on ‘emergent’ versus ‘appointed’ leaders would tend to indicate different 
bases of power were attached to each type. Maier and Solem also suggest a shift in 
the bases of power available to group members who still possess formal group 
status but who have suffered a loss in legitimate power. They hold, ‘The great 
limitation to autocratic leadership is that such a leader has difficulty in having his 
decisions accepted so that appropriate action will follow’ (1953, p. 561). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper has presented a conception of leadership as a particular type of power 
relationship characterized by a group member's perception that another group 
member has the right to prescribe behavior patterns for the former regarding his 
activity as a member of a particular group. This conception carries certain implica- 
tions which were not discussed in the text. Some of these implications are immedi- 
ately obvious: different group members can perceive different individuals as leaders ; 
- the same member can perceive more than one individual as his leader; leadership 
may or may not exist in a given group; etc. It would seem that these implications, 
when expanded upon and drawn more sharply, can account for much of the 
diversity existing within the literature on leadership. The task of strengthening this 
concept through further delineations of its implications for research and theory is 
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the subject of a future effort; this brief sketch of leadership in terms of power must 
suffice for now.5 

For those students who already view leadership as involving power relation- 
ships, this paper can be interpreted as a recommendation for them to raise the 
concept of power from its subordinated position and conduct their study with a 
greater attention to power relationships in general. This would involve drawing 
distinctions as to the type of power relationship being studied under the heading of 
leadership and utilizing findings on power relevant to power relationships among 
group members. It seems inconceivable that students of i wa 3 who define their 
conceptions in terms of power can afford to ignore the large growing body of 
literature on this subject and fail to incorporate its findings in their study. One of 
the results of this redirection of emphasis would involve paying greater attention to 
the behavior of the follower than is normally given, for, as Katz (1951, p. 140) 
says, ‘Leadership is a relation involving two terms and it is impossible to study the 
influencing agent without also studying the people being influenced.’ 

For those students of leadership who are not satisfied with a conception of 
leadership explicated in terms of power, this paper urges that they re-examine 
precisely what it is that they are studying. Admittedly, there is no monopoly 
granted for the exclusive use of labels, and if one person chooses to call something 
else ‘leadership’, he is privileged to do so. Undoubtedly, we will always be subject 
to some degree of confusion by similarity as long as we are committed to the use of 
_common words as labels for scientific concepts. However, this might be a small 
price to pay for retaining the benefits which accompany easy translation into com- 
mon language. 

As for the merits of other conceptions of leadership, the standard of utility must 
be the final arbiter, and the proof of utility must be borne by the advocates of these 
conceptions. As Cartwright (1959, p. 187)says, ‘One must rely in the long run upon 
a sort of inverse “Gresham's law” whichyholds that good conceptual systems drive 
out bad.’ Indeed, the conception proposed in this paper must also win its way, if it 
is to be won, through such competition: Furthermore, it is not thought that this 
conception is in anywhere near a perfected stage; it can probably be improved now 
and most certainly will be improved in the future, as new findings on power are 
brought to light and as new thinking is conducted on the concept ete ey timacy. 

Nevertheless, it is thought that this specific conception of | ip has 


advantages which will yield rewards for its users. It seems apparent that this con- 
ception—as well as any—closely approximates an ‘intuitive’ notion of leadership. 
As Seeman (1950, p. 41) said, ‘Though specific definitions of leadership may vary 
considerably, the core of the concept—regardless of whether we define leadership 
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which can be characterized either by the strength of the base available to the power-wielder 
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indicator of the leadership phenomenon. The examinations of political leadership 
conducted by Seligman (1955) and Moos and Koslin (1951, 1952) are certainly 
studies of individuals possessing formal group status. Similarly, Seeman (1953) 
investigates role conflict among leaders by concentrating on the individuals who 
hold top positions in social institutions. Kahn and Katz (1953) are two more 
students of leadership concerned with persons who possess formal group status. 
Morris and Seeman (1950, p. 152), reporting on early progress in the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies Program, also state that ‘the method used to date in the various 
studies made by the staff has been the selection of individuals in high office as 
persons to examine for leadership . . .’ 

The articles by Lewin and Lippitt (1955) and White and Lippitt (1953) utilize 
formal group status as a technique for inducing leadership, the type of which was 
then varied among ‘authoritarian’, ‘democratic’, and ‘laissez-faire’ roles. Preston 
and Heintz (1953) and Hare (1955) also equated leadership with formal group 
status while varying the leader’s role between ‘supervisory’ and ‘participatory’ 
leadership. Torrance’s study (1955) differed in that his formal leadership was 
altered between ‘directive’ and ‘non-directive’ roles. Gibb (1955b) and Maier and 
Solem (1953), explicitly considering groups without formal leaders as ‘leaderless’, 
examine the effect of leadership on group performance by comparing these groups 
with ones which elected leaders. Finally, the legitimization of the formal 
status of the conference chairman was specifically acknowledged by Berkowitz 
(1955). 

As mentioned before, many studies identify ‘leadership’ on the basis of criteria 
other than formal group status. It is suggested that the variations discovered in the 
behavior of formally designated leaders from that shown by other types of leader 
might be due to the different bases of power upon which each can draw in establish- 
ing power relationships. The findings of Carter, Haythorn, Shriver, and Lanzetta 
(1953) on ‘emergent’ versus ‘appointed’ leaders would tend to indicate different 
bases of power were attached to each type. Maier and Solem also suggest a shift in 
the bases of power available to group members. who still possess formal group 
status but who have suffered a loss in legitimate power. They hold, ‘The great 
limitation to autocratic leadership is that such a leader has difficulty in having his 
decisions accepted so that appropriate action will follow’ (1953, p. 561). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper has presented a conception of leadership as a particular type of power 
relationship characterized by a group member’s perception that another group 
member has the right to prescribe behavior patterns for the former regarding his 
activity as a member of a particular group. This conception carries certain implica- 
tions which were not discussed in the text. Some of these implications are immedi- 
ately obvious: different group members can perceive different individuals as leaders; 
the same member can perceive more than one individual as his leader; 

may or may not exist in a given group; etc. It would seem that these implications, 
when expanded upon and drawn more sharply, can account for much of the 
diversity existing within the literature on leadership. The task of strengthening this 
concept through further delineations of its implications for research and theory is 
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the subject of a future effort; this brief sketch of leadership in terms of power must 
‘suffice for now.5 

For those students who already view leadership as involving power relation- 
ships, this paper can be interpreted as a recommendation for them to raise the 
concept of power from its subordinated position and conduct their study with a 
greater attention to power relationships in general. This would involve drawing 
distinctions as to the type of power relationship being studied under the heading of 
leadership and utilizing findings on power relevant to power relationships among 
group members. It seems inconceivable that students of leadership who define their 
conceptions in terms of power can afford to ignore the large and growing body of 
literature on this subject and fail to incorporate its findings in their study. One of 
the results of this redirection of emphasis would involve paying greater attention to 
the behavior of the follower than is normally given, for, as Katz (1951, p. 140) 
says, ‘Leadership is a relation involving two terms and it is impossible to study the 
influencing agent without also studying the people being influenced.’ 

For those students of leadership who are not satisfied with a conception of 
leadership explicated in terms of power, this paper urges that they re-examine 
precisely what it is that they are studying. Admittedly, there is no monopoly 
granted for the exclusive use of labels, and if one person chooses to call something 
else ‘leadership’, he is privileged to do so. Undoubtedly, we will always be subject 
to some degree of confusion by similarity as long as we are committed to the use of 
common words as labels for scientific concepts. However, this might be a small 
price to pay for retaining the benefits which accompany easy translation into com- 
mon language. 

As for the merits of other conceptions of leadership, the standard of utility must 
be the final arbiter, and the proof of utility must be borne by the advocates of these 
conceptions. As Cartwright (1959, p. 187) says, ‘One must rely in the long run upon 
a sort of inverse “Gresham’s law” which holds that good conceptual systems drive 
out bad.” Indeed, the conception proposed in this paper must also win its way, if it 
is to be won, through such competition. Furthermore, it is not thought that this 
conception is in anywhere near a perfected stage; it can probably be improved now 
and most certainly will be improved in the future, as new findings on power are 
brought to light and as new thinking is conducted on the concept of legitimacy. 

Nevertheless, it is thought that this specific conception of leadership has 
advantages which will yield rewards for its users. It seems apparent that this con- 
ception—as well as any—closely approximates an ‘intuitive’ notion of leadership. 
As Seeman (1950, p. 41) said, ‘Though specific definitions of leadership may vary 
considerably, the core of the concept—regardless of whether we define leadership 
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as “acts which make a difference in group effectiveness” —is the idea of a stratifica- 
tion in terms of power or influence.’ If the association of leadership and legitimate 
power is adopted, the study of power can hardly be avoided in the study of leader- 
ship, which has been isolated, to a large extent, from other aspects of social psycho- 
logy. In Seeman’s words: 


‘The extent to which status attributes and leadership ideology are correlated has 
an important bearing on the extent to which we may profitably conceive of 
“leadership” as a distinct research “‘area’”’ separable from the more general 
problems of power, influence, or social status. Myrdal has pointed out that the 
concern with “leadership” is a distinctly American phenomenon, and it may well 
be that our research per se simply reflects this ‘“‘American bias,” and that from a 
social scientific point of view our work might be more profitable if we adopted 
such a more general framework . . .” (ibid., pp. 47-8). 


The general attitude of this paper is mirrored by the concluding comments of 
Thibaut and Kelley in their recent book, The Social Psychology of Groups (1959, 
p. 290): © 


‘It is our opinion that leadership research will be most fruitful when it adopts 
an indirect and analytical approach to its task. Rather than going directly into the 
complex phenomena and surplus-meaning-laden terminology encompassed by 
the term leadership, research must first be directed toward clarifying problems of 
power structures, norms and goals, task requirements, functional roles, etc., each 
of which is complex and challenging enough in its own right. In short, an under- 
standing of leadership must rest on a more basic understanding of the structure 
and functioning of groups.’ 


And this paper urges an approach to leadership which draws upon a basic 
understanding of power. 
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I. THE PROBLEM 


CONSUMER behavior is no longer the sole province of the economist. The psycho- 
logist, the social psychologist, the sociologist, and recently also the psychiatrist, have 
moved in to broaden the conceptual field to include new variables in addition to 
the traditional factors of income, assets, and debt. Now age, stage of the family life 
cycle, occupation, social reference group, and the whole complex of ‘hidden’, 
unconscious needs are all receiving attention. One very important area of concep- 
tualization relates to the significance of attitudes ! in determining economic behav- 
_-lor. The work done at the Michigan Survey Research Center in the past decade has 
demonstrated how attitudes filter through the situational constraints which the 
_ individual faces to shape his economic choices. 

The interaction between attitudes and situational constraints, when the latter 
are broadly conceived as the sum of the individual’s past life experiences as well as 
his present situation, is obviously very complex. Since attitudes are not innate but 
acquired, they are all ultimately the product of interaction of the individual with his 
particular succession of situational constraints. At the same time it is clear that some 
attitudes are developed in early childhood and become a part of the basic personality 
pattern of the individual, while other attitudes, also partaking of the individual 
personality, are very sensitive to the impact of changes in the immediate environ- 
ment. Thus a generally optimistic or pessimistic outlook on life may be laid down in 
the preschool years, but a feeling of being better or worse off financially may depend 
on whether one’s individual income has risen or fallen in the past year. Short-range 
attitudinal reactions of this type are, however, not independent of the individual's 
more basic predispositions to view self-in-society in a positive or negative way. 

Until recently, most analysis of consumer behavior has been focused on the 
study of immediately present situational constraints and short-run attitudes. In 
1954, however, a panel study was undertaken by the Survey Research Center which © 
included a number of questions intended to reveal attitudes which remained 
relatively stable during the decade of prosperity following World War II.2 It was 
also observed in the atee ec i that pee determined short-run attitudes 





2. The panel study rain Se ates tne Hans Potonabien tn thi tocvey 
Renan: Conti for vemamts the dizetioa of Dr George Kaoes on “The Origins and 
Effects of Economic Attitudes’, The data used in the are taken from this panel study. 
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fluctuated rather sharply within a two-or three-year period, while answers to one 
question, frequently used by the Survey Research Center, remained fairly stable 
under changing conditions. This question reads: ‘A few years from now do you 
think you and your family would have a better position and income than you have 
now, or will you be in the same situation, or even in a less satisfactory situation?” 
Possibly this query elicits what may be called intermediate-range attitudes.3 

Genuinely long-range attitudes become a part of basic behavior patterns, and 
may be examined at the societal level as socio-cultural norms or at the individual 
level as personality patterns. Two socio-cultural norms which coexist in all modern 
western societies, but in different proportions (at least in the United States as 
compared with Europe), may be characterized as follows: 


1. The norm of achievement, which is accompanied by an ‘open-ended’ image of 
the future (image with a limitless horizon).* It encompasses aspiration toward some 
desirable accomplishment, extending beyond a simple matching of the accomplish- 
ments of others to the creation of something new which did not exist before, 
possibly at some risk to present security and convenience. This norm also encom- 
passes the notion of upward mobility in the broadest sense. The complex of attitudes 
which it involves will be referred to as the achievement orientation.5 


2. The norm of security, which is accompanied by a ‘closed’ image of the future (an 
image with a well-defined horizon). The aspiration here is simply to maintain and 
hold secure that which one already has or which other members of one’s own pres- 
ent status group already have. There is room for horizontal mobility but no drive 
for upward mobility, since aspirations are limited to what has already been achieved 
by one’s status group. This complex of attitudes will be referred to as the security 
orientation. If it is possible to classify the majority of the individuals in American 
society in one of these two orientations, then at the individual level we have the 
possibility of distinguishing those aspects of consumer behavior which reflect more 
basic personality patterns of the individual from those which are more directly a 
response to situational constraints, and making longer-range predictions accord- 
ingly. 

The basic questions with which we are concerned in this paper are whether it is 
in fact possible to classify the majority of a representative sample of the American 
population into these very broad attitudinal groups and whether these groups ex- 
hibit distinctive spending and saving behavior which cannot be accounted for by any 
other variables such as income, age, stage of family life cycle, or short-run attitudes. 
A factor which we cannot eliminate is the effect of the ‘prosperity years’, both on 
the orientations themselves and on the accompanying spending and saving be- 





3. See George Katona (1958, 1959). 
4. oes eine phe ae e te 
see Polak (1955). 
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havior, since the data we use were gathered i in the prosperous years 1954-56. We do 
not know whether the proportions of achievement and security orientations would 
differ in depression years—indicating that the orientations themselves are not as 
basic as we are assuming them to be. Nor do we know whether the ‘optimistic bias’ 
which was evident in many responses affected the two orientations differentially or 
equally. We will see, for example, that there is much more optimism among 
achievers than securers. Was this true to the same degree during depression years? 
We do not know. However, since in general we would expect good times to blur 
rather than accentuate differences between the two orientations, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the differences found are meaningful. 


II. PROCEDURES 


Panel studies offer unique opportunities to avoid the often unavoidable trap of 
methodological circularity, i.e. deriving both hypothesis and findings from the same 
set of data. In establishing our empirical typology, we made use only of materials 
from the first interview; the data gathered in the subsequent interviews could then 
be used to determine whether there were in fact corresponding differences in later 
behavior. The panel itself consisted of a nationwide representative sample of 1,158 
urban families, who were interviewed five times over a three-year period from June 
1954 to March 1957. In complete families, husband and wife were interviewed 
alternately ; where families were incomplete, the head was interviewed. The questions 
(from the initial interview) on which the typology was based covered the critical 
dimension of aspirations for the future, and two additional dimensions of satis- 
faction with past and satisfaction with present, as follows: 


Future aspirations. ‘Would you please look at this card and tell me which thing on 
this list about a job (occupation) you would most prefer (would want most for your 
husband); which comes next, which third, and so forth?’ 6 


Rank from I (most preferred) 

An occupation or job in which: to 6 (least preferred) 
. Income is steady 
. Income is high 
. There’s no danger of being 

fired or unemployed 
. Working hours are short, lots 

of free time 
. Chances for advancement are 

good 
. The work is important, gives a 

feeling of accomplishment 





6. The 


unclassifiable. 
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The distribution of achievement and security orientation in relation to job 
aspirations for the total urban sample is as follows (in percentages): 


Achievement-oriented 28 
Security-oriented 54 
Unclassifiable 18 

100 


It will be noted from the introduction that we are using achievement and security 
orientations in a very broad sense: inferring the existence of these broader attitude 
complexes from a query relating to work aspirations might be questioned,’ and 
better measures could certainly be developed; these were the ones available to us. 
We are, however, satisfied in this paper simply to demonstrate whether or not 
households behave differently according to the orientation assigned to them. From 
the figures just given, it appears that approximately 80 per cent of the population 
are classifiable on the basis of this fairly simple dichotomy, and that nearly twice as 
many of them are security-minded as are achievement-minded. 

Several items on satisfaction were made use of with the rit i of further sharpen- 
ing the typology. It was originally hypothesized that dissatisfaction both with past 
progress and present attainments would be characteristic of the achievement 
oriented because of the unlimited nature of their aspirations. First, two questions on 
satisfaction with past progress were included and combined on a simple two-point 
*good-bad’ scale. Somewhat surprisingly, well over 80 per cent of the sample fell in 
the ‘good progress’ classification. 

Next, satisfaction with present situation was ascertained by asking whether the 
respondent felt satisfied with (a) present income and (b) present standard of living. 
These two satisfactions do not necessarily coincide, and there is somewhat more 
satisfaction with standard of living than with income in the sample. Forty-five per 
cent of the respondents were satisfied with both income and standard of living; 23 
per cent were dissatisfied with income, but satisfied with standard of living; 13 per 
cent were satisfied with income, but dissatisfied with standard of living; 19 per cent 
were dissatisfied with both. 

When we examine the various satisfactions within each type of orientation, we 
find that the two orientations do not) differ i in evaluation of past progress; positive 
evaluations are uniformly high for both groups (90 per cent for achievers, 84 per 
cent for securers). There is some correlation between present satisfactions and 
orientation, but not quite in the expected direction. 


Satisfaction with the Present Orientation 
Achievement Security 
% Ye 
Satisfied with income and stan- 
dard of living 67 45 
Dissatisfied with income, satisfied 
with standard of living 18 25 
Satisfied with income, dissatisfied 
with standard of living il 12 
Dissatisfied with both 4 18 


100 100 
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As previously indicated, we would have expected the achievement-oriented to 
be less satisfied, not more satisfied, than the security-oriented. We do not know to 
what extent this is a. personality component or a prosperity effect. The highest 
correlation is between satisfaction with present and satisfaction with past progress. 
This means that we are left with two significant dimensions: satisfaction with past 
and present, and aspirations for the future. Our primary classification is ioaston 
future aspirations alone, which we view as a key attitude highly resistant to situa- 
tional constraints. 

The two satisfaction dimensions were made use of in the development of sub- 
types, based on differing combinations of satisfaction with income, standard of 
living, and past progress. The bulk of the cases fell into two main sub-types, repre- 
senting satisfaction on all counts; these we have labelled integrated achiever and 
satisfied securer. Four oiher sub-types were constructed to cover the various com- 
binations of satisfaction-dissatisfaction. These were represented by fewer cases but 
provided some interesting distinctions, particularly within the achiever category, in 
relation to type of achievement drive. 

These sub-types may be empirically described as follows: 


Achievement Orientation 


Consumption-minded: any past progress, less satisfied with standard of living 
than income. 

Performance-minded : any past progress, less satisfied with income than standard 
of living. 


Security Orientation 
Bad breaks: bad past progress, dissatisfied with income or standard of living or 
both. 


Dissatisfied: good past progress, dissatisfied with income or standard of living 
or both. 


The consumption-minded and performance-minded sub-types arose out of the 
attempt to explain why some achievers were more satisfied with the standard of 
living than with income and others vice versa. Though these are, admittedly, vague 
concepts, it is possible that satisfaction with sfandard of living has a different 
significance from satisfaction with income. Feelings about the standard of living 
may be primarily associated with a desire for a high level of material comforts 
(perhaps accompanied by status aspirations), and feelings about income may be 
primarily associated with whether one is being paid what the job (and/or oneself) is 
worth. Then a person who is dissatisfied with his standard of living but satisfied 
with his income may feel that he is being paid what he (or the job) is worth, and may 
yet desire a better standard of living than he can afford. This individual we have 
labelled ‘consumption-minded’. A person who is satisfied with his standard of 
living but dissatisfied with his income may not, be especially concerned about 
material comforts but may be very ambitious to advance in occupational achieve- 
ment. He may be dissatisfied even with a very large income because he always feels 
he can accomplish still more and ey is the measure of that accomplishment. 
This is the ‘performance-minded’ individual. The integrated achiever, satisfied with 
both income and standard of living, presumably values a of both occupa- 
tional achievement and material comfort and has enough of both to give rise to 

a6 ; 
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‘satisfaction’. It is of interest thatthe purchasing behavior of the consumption- 
minded and the performance-minded appear to differ substantially from each other 
in precisely the directions we would expect. The behavior of the integrated type 
falis mid-way between the other two. The small number of cases representing each 
type, however, precludes significant statistical analysis. Of equal interest is the fact 
that when case histories falling in these classifications were studied they were found 
to conform surprisingly to the hypothetical picture drawn. 

In the second main orientation, because of the very absence of achievement 
attitudes, it was felt that the distinction between satisfaction with standard of living 
and with income was not important. Here, on the other hand, there was a clear 
distinction between households which had had ‘bad breaks’ and those who re- 
ported ‘good past progress’ but present dissatisfaction. The Dissatisfieds behave 
more like Achievers than the other two security-oriented types, and may well be 
frustrated would-be achievers. Again; the groups are too small for significant 
analysis. 

In this paper we rely chiefly on data from the two main sub-types, integrated 
achiever and satisfied securer. The data are in some instances supplemented by the 
findings for ‘all achievers’ and ‘all securers’ in order that the data on the smaller 
sub-groups may not be entirely lost. 

The empirical description of the two main sub-types and their distribution in the 
population of our study follows in Table /: 


TABLE 1 TYPES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC ORIENTATION AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE TOTAL URBAN SAMPLE AND IN THE SAMPLE ANALYZED 








tion in:' 
Number Urban Sample Analyzed 
Types of Orientation of Cases (N= 1,158) (N= 572) 
% % 

Achievement : 219 19 38 
Integrated: good past progress, satisfied with 146 13 25 

income and standard of living (referred to as 

Int. Ach.) | 
Other Achievers 73 i 13 
Security ’ 353 30 62 
Satisfied: good past satisfied with 171 1S » 

jandans: ted stundard of icy Gutetved t0 0s | 

Sat. Sec.) 
Other Securers 182 16 32 
All Ach. and Sec $72 ae 100 
Others? 249 25 _ 
Not interviewed 4 times 337 26 — 
Totals | 1,158 100 100 





1. The difference in the two columns is due to the fact that we assigned classifications only to those households which 

« ’ to gain the maximum information about the ensuing behavior of the 

orientations. This gave a total of 821 households, and of these 572 were classifiable as either achievement-oriented or 

security-oriented. It is these $72 households which are studied in the following pages. The information on which the 
or 


v 
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By limiting ourselves to the 572 households which were interviewed four times 
we have lost more security-oriented than achievemeat-oriented households, as 
classified by the initial interview data. That a relatively larger proportion of 
achievement-oriented than security-oriented respondents have ‘stayed with’ the 
study is suggestive. 

An additional factor to keep in mind in considering the representativeness of the 
population under study is that the original panel of 1,158 is an urban sample. The 
complete original panel included 448 rural households, but the index of achieve- 
ment versus security orientations as constructed in the questionnaire could not be 
applied to rural families. 


III. THE INTEGRATED-ACHIEVER AND 
SATISFIED-SECURER HOUSEHOLDS 


The data presented in Table 2 indicate that no simple demographic explanation can 
be substituted for the achievement-security distinction we make in this paper. 
There are some differences between the integrated-achiever households as compared 
with the satisfied-securer households. However, because of the small size of the sub- 
groupings, even the most pronounced differences are significant only at a level of 
probability somewhat lower than 95 per cent. 

The differences are summarized in the left-hand column of Table 2 in terms of 
what the achiever characteristics are as compared with the securer households. 

The fact that the integrated achiever is on the whole younger than the satisfied 
securer gives some support to the hypothesis (Chinoy, Palmer 7) that there is a basic 
change in work attitudes and aspirations around the age of 35, but the 33 per cent 

of integrated achievers in the 45-65 age group, and the 15 per cent over 65 (not 
shown in our table) indicate that some other factor besides age is at work in deter- 
mining orientation and its concomitant aspirations. The fact that there is a greater 
incidence of higher incomes among achievers gives some evidence of the validity of 
the answers to the question on work aspirations which is basic to our classification. 
We would certainly expect respondents who choose advancement opportunities over 
job security to have higher incomes than those who make the reverse choice. The 
higher occupational status of achievers is further evidence in the same direction. 
Add to this the relatively greater frequency of residence in suburbs of metropolitan 
areas for achievers and one almost has the picture of the rising young junior 
executive so vividly portrayed in William Whyte’ s Organization Man (1956). 

The smaller proportion of wives gainfully employed among achievers may 
simply be a reflection of the fact that there are more preschool children in these 
households (but not more children under 18). Information concerning expectations 
of future employment or length of present employment and reasons for working 
would give a better insight into any differences between the two types of households 
with respect to wife working, but this information is not available. We would expect 
to find, for example, that achiever wives more frequently have long-term work 
intentions, and that their reasons for working relate to interest in the job itself, 





7. Gladys L. Palmer (1957). Chinoy is cited in this article. 
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TABLE 2 CHARACTERISTICS OF INTEGRATED ACHIEVER AND SECURER HOUSEHOLDS 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 





The Integrated Achiever 
(Compared with Satisfied Securer) . Characteristic 
1. Age of Head 
Under 3S. Between 45 and 64 
1. is younger Int. Ach. — Sat. Sec. _ “Int. Ach. ~ Sat. Sec. 
26 16 33 49 
2. Family income 
$5,000- $7,500 _ $10,000 and over 
2. has somewhat higher income Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. 
26 33 17 8 


3. Occupation of Head 
Professional, technical, Clerical, sales, 
managerial, self-employed craftsmen, foremen 
3. is more frequently engaged in profes- Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. 








sional, etc., occupations 32 20 43 55 
: 4. Children 
Under 5 Between 5 and 18 
4. has more hool-age children (total Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. 
number of children under 18 same for 27 16 23 32 
both types) 
5. Wife Earning Income 
5. has wife less frequently earning income Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. ; 
17 25 j 
6. Place of Residence 
Suburbs of metropolitan Central Cities over 
area $0,000 aa 
6. is more frequently found in suburbia = Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. —-Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. . 
26 15 25 . 42 
Note. How to read the table: Among ated achievers 26 per cent of the households have heads under the age of 35, ¥ 


whereas securer wives more frequently have short-term work intentions-related to 
earning money for a specific goal, or plan to work permanently for financial 
reasons. 
The just-stated assumption that achiever wives would be working primarily for 
the sake of working, whereas securer wives would be working primarily to earn 
, depends on the further assumption that in any given household both 
husband and wife are achievement-oriented or security-oriented. In responding to 
the question on occupational security versus occupational advancement, when 
husbands and female heads of households are the respondents they are speaking for 
themselves in naming their aspirations. When wife-of-head is the respondent, she 
is in effect choosing what she wants for her husband. Both cultural stereotypes and / 
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evidence from the study of role conflict in the marital relationship indicate that 
attitudes of husband and wife in any one family may differ widely in this item. 
Since we are not working at the level of individual family interactions here, however, 
it seems not unreasonable to assume for the purposes of this study that most 
families arrive at a workable common definition of job aspiration in the same way 
as they reach some kind of working agreement on social aspirations and consump- 
tion choices.’ (Admittedly this process is less direct in the case of job aspirations.) 
Since the proportions of husband and wife-of-head respondents are roughly the 
same for both main types, we can infer that no systematic bias has been introduced 
by women being more inclined to report one orientation and men another. Any 
sex bias that might be present is further minimized by the fact that the respondents 
are 50 per cent male and 50 per’cent female.® 


Past Economic Experiences 

Having found some distinctive differences in the character of the households of 
the two integrated types as constituted at the time of the study, we will now examine 
some of the past experiences of these households which may have had an impact on 
their socio-economic orientation, either in the direction of modification or rein- 
forcement. 

The difference in past economic experiences between integrated achiever and 
satisfied securer is very slight. It is perhaps significant that in the low-income 
category a larger number of achiever than securer families had at one time a higher 
income than they have now, and yet have retained their achievement orientation. 
(These are not retired families.) That more securers have held the same jobs for a 
long time may be in part due to the larger proportion of age 45-65 in this type. 
Past unemployment is negligible for both groups. In evaluating the similarity of 
these past experiences, it must be remembered, first, that we are comparing the most 
' satisfied and successful type from each orientation, and, second, that the general 
decade-long trend toward rising income and continued full employment has 
possibly blurred potential differences in the experience of the two oriefitations 
which might emerge much more sharply in situations of economic leveling-off or 
decline. Our data strongly suggest that the adult job history of an individual has 
little or nothing to do with the establishment of his orientation. Our hypothesis 
that this orientation is established before adulthood and is a long-term, experience- 
resistant phenomenon has at least not been refuted. The fact that integrated achievers 
with incomes under $5,000 who once had higher incomes have retained that 
orientation supports the idea that the orientation is relatively experience-resistant, 





8. Elizabeth W (1958) that in consumer concerned with a broad of 
expenditures, hob arein phere ually desirable capuatentts i.e. they are, within aimed 
Oe eo ey eee past expenditures and planned future expenditures 
which are later found to have been 

9. Of further interest in reference to a possible sex bias is the fact that the distributiéns of 
satisfactions with income and standard of living are substantially the same for both husband and 
wife respondents, and this is precisely the area where we would expect differences to show up. 


Satisfaction with Income Satisfaction with St. of Living 
Respondent Satis. Pro-con <3 Dissat. Satis. | Pro-con _— Dissat. 

Husband $7 3 40 68 3 29 

Wife . 61 2 37 67 2 31 
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TABLE 3 PAST ECONOMIC EXPERIENCES OF INTEGRATED ACHIEVER AND 
SECURER HOUSEHOLDs! 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 











} The Integrated Achiever 
| (Compared with Satisfied Securer) Characteristic 
1. Peak Income in Past? 
$5,000- $10,000 $3,000- $5,000 

1. at higher incomes has similar high pro- Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. 
portion of peaks in present, but at lower 26 27 40° 26* 
incomes has more frequently carned 
more in past 

2. Job Mobility 
4 Same work under 94 
years—1, 2 jobs since Same work over 
war 94 years 

2. has more often moved moderately Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. 
among jobs, less often stayed on one 42° 29° 42° 57° 
job over 10 years 

3. Unemployment 
Repeatedly, or for longer 
None than 3 months 

3. has experienced slightly less unemploy- Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. Int. Ach. Sat. Sec. 

ment 86 81 10 16 





1. This table reads the same as Table 2. 
PR aici daira aiiee eiiiee: hikes Sena Gatien itdiny gina qundih Vane wine smeney tend 4 higher lanes) 
now?" 
3. Question: ‘About how long has (head) been with eres one oe orean pe Ce) now works gar lame thee 
ra Meg nee Pry ee oe 9 ee ee eee wae ented te 


“Have you (has ae any length of tise? How long ago was that?’ 
ida ot 98 pur can onl a probability. 


IV. ACHIEVEMENT AND SECURITY-ORIENTED 
HOUSEHOLDS IN ACTION 


We are particularly interested in the spending behavior of our two basic orientations 
and their accompanying major sub-types with reference to durable goods, since a | 
high level of such spending has been the spark plug of recent economic develop- | 
ments. Furthermore, data gathered by the Survey Research Center indicate that 
this type of spending is more influenced by Stiort-range attitudes than any other. It 
will be of considerable interest to ascertain whether there is also a relationship 
between the long-range attitudes represented by our orientations and amount of 
spending. We will first compare the incidence of cash buying, instalment buying, 
and nonbuying of cars and household goods within the two orientations, then 
examine the number of purchases made, with income, age, and children held 
constant, and finally study the discretionary-savings patterns found in each orienta- 
tion. It will be noted that the only tables in which we make use of refined statistical 
procedures and hold income constant are those referring to number of expenditures 
per household. Since these data are of primary importance for our thesis, this 
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treatment seemed warranted. For the rest, rough approximations were deemed 
sufficient. The basic orientations with sub-types lumped together will be referred to 
simply as ‘the achievers’ and ‘the securers’; the main sub-types will be referred to as 
‘integrated achiever’ and ‘satisfied securer’. 


Expenditures for Durable Goods 


Since we associate aspiration for a higher standard of living as well as for social and 
occupational achievement with the achievement-oriented,!° we may theorize that 
achievers would do more buying generally than securers. Assuming that they are 
also more competent planners, they would also do more cash buying and less 
instalment buying than securers. We see from Table 4 that our expectations are 
substantially correct. Examining the column of averages which take a two-year 
time span into account, we see that more of the achievers make cash purchases than 
do securers. This difference is significant at the 95 per cent level of probability. The 
difference in use of instalment purchasing is not significant, but becomes more 
pronounced under age 45, with securers making more use of instalment buying than 
achievers. 

The summary figures for all achievers and all securers are not very revealing in 
this area of spending behavior, since they hide important differences between 
achiever sub-types. Table 4A demonstrates these differences. 

We see that the consumption-oriented in general make considerably more use of 
instalment buying than the performance-oriented (and more than any type in either 
orientation), reflecting aspirations to a higher material standard of living than their 
income can afford. The performance-oriented also do less buying than the con- 
sumption-oriented, as we had predicted when delineating this type. Under age 45, 
however, there are no differences in total volume of purchasing—but still con- 
siderably more use of instalment buying by the consumption-oriented, and cash 
purchasing by the performance-oriented. This can be interpreted to mean that the 
consumption-oriented are buying ‘to the hilt’, whereas the performance-oriented are 
not. Similar volume of buying for the two types is not surprising when we consider 
that many major durable goods expenditures are made in the early years of house- 
hold formation. Since securers and the consumption-oriented achievers seem to 
make the greatest use of instalment buying in these early years, Riesman’s thesis 
(Riesman & Roseborough, 1955, pp. 1-18) that young married couples use credit 
buying in order to start at once equipping themselves with the ‘standard package’ 
of household goods which anticipatory socialization has led them to expect as their 
immediate right, seems to apply more to them than to the integrated and per- 
formance-oriented achiever types. 

Next we will examine the number of major expenditures made by households in 
each orientation. The term ‘major expenditures’ covers the following: car, washing 
machine, refrigerator, TV, stove, additions to house and large house repairs, and 
any other unusual expenditure of importance—which may include house furnish- 
ings, hobbies, etc. The method of analysis of number of expenditures per household 
with income held constant made use of in Table 5 has been developed by Dr Eva 
Mueller.!! The table gives the ratio of the actual number of expenditures to that 





_ 10. With the i of the lormance-oriented, discussed below. 
11. Eva Mueller (1957). I like to thank Dr Mueller for her assistance in preparing this 
Se ee ee 
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TABLE 4A _ CASH, INSTALMENT, AND NONBUYING OF CONSUMER DURABLE 
GOODS BY ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTATION SUB-TYPES® 





Average for 1954 and 1955 


Orientation Cash Instal. None Total 





A. Percentage Distribution in Urban Population 
% 

27 42 100 146 

44 31 100 » 

20 47 100 37 


B. Percentage Distribution in Population with Family Head Aged 25 to 45 
Integrated achiever . 32 31 37 100 62 
i i “~ 40 3%” 100 20 
Performance-minded 46 23 31 100 13 





* Because of the small N's, none of these figures is statistically significant. 


NUMBER OF MAJOR EXPENDITURES CARRIED OUT BY TYPES OF 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC ORIENTATION 





1955 1956 2-year Average 
Orientation Actual! Exp.2 Ratio’ Actual Exp. Ratio Actual Exp. Ratio 





A. All Households | 
1:10 1-39 te 1-06 : 151 108 205 
“95 Le 7 Sey 1-00 : 1-43 Ot 323 
111 149 #131 «61-14 ‘ 1:50) 1-13 136 
90 125 (1-31 “95 ‘ 1-51 93 154 


B. Households with Head under Age 45 
1415347127960" 13106 
10314031 106SsiS9ss42—s«dOS SO 
116162037 1B 86 OT 
95 160 «147 «109 = 6816S 1027 


C. Households with Children under 18 
1:38 =—«1-18 1-82 : 115 109 
1:76 : F he 1:30 «1:07 1:57 : “105 179 
2:17 : , : 1:37) 131 1:98 : 1:24 66 
1:73 . : ; 4300 1-66 a" 1-03 73 





1, Mean number of expenditures per household; lowest possible is 0, highest §, See isa kes 


for each type on the Of its income distribution; i 
np po Boa me each of 9 income groupe Wel by distribution prevailing Sunantense ean 


Sr mt 
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expected according to income for the total sample, for those under 45, and for 
households with children, in 1955 and 1956. 

In Table 5 the difference in actual number of expenditures between all achievers 
and all securers for 1955 is significant on the 24 per cent level. The difference in 
expenditures between Int. Ach. and Sat. Sec. is significant on the | per cent level. 
The differences for 1956 and the differences between some of the sub-groups in the 
population are smaller and not statistically significant. However, the fact that 
differences in the same direction have been obtained among various sub-groups and 
for two consecutive years adds to our confidence in the data. Holding age constant 
narrows the gap, but the presence of children widens it. It therefore appears prob- 
able that the achievers purchase more durable goods than the securers,!2 

It is important to note that differences in income have been completely eliminated 
in this table. The rigorous method used rules out entirely the possibility that 
differences shown here are due to income differences. If income differences are 
excluded, past experience of the Survey Research Center indicates that most differ- 
ences in occupation are likewise automatically excluded. Similar ‘analyses, not 
included for lack of space, show that age differences likewise do not explain the 
results obtained. To prove the point conclusively, similar complex studies would be 
needed with Table 4 on type of buying and Table 6 on saving; they have not been 
done because in this first study based on small samples we are satisfied with the 
indication of certain differences. Having found that the difference between achievers 
and securers is associated with larger purchases of durable goods after excluding 
income effects, there seems no good reason to insist that income must be the 
primary factor in buying and saving, and that nothing is due to orientation except 
what remains after eliminating income effects. 

Discretionary Saving 

We turn now to the accumulation of liquid savings (borrowing and repayment of 
debt are excluded from this concept). We are faced here with somewhat conflicting 
theoretical expectations. On the one hand it could be argued that securers would 
save more than achievers, since saving contributes directly to security. On the 
other hand, we conceive of the achiever as a more active type who makes more 
effective use of his resources, and it is therefore conceivable that he not only buys 
more durable goods but also saves more. Pertinent here is the fact that, when the 
achiever does buy, he pays cash more frequently than the securer. Where the securer 
may save in order to lay up for a rainy day, the achiever may save at least partly in 
order to spend. rio. 

Though the difference in savings behavior between the two orientations is not 
large, consistently more achievers than securers save in every period regardless of 
income. The same difference holds between integrated achiever and satisfied 
securer at the $3,000-$5,000 income level, but not at the $5,000-$10,000 income 
level, where their behavior is more nearly the same. A further breakdown of savings 
into those under 10 per cent and those over 10 per cent of income indicates a ten- 
dency for a larger proportion of achievers to save over 10 per cent of income than 
securers, but the difference is small (not significant at the 95 per cent level). 

The fact that the savings variable shows some tendency to distinguish between 





12. Other variables, such as short-run income change, have also been checked and found not 
to influence the purchasing behavior of our types. 
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the two orientation$taken as a whole but not between the two main sub-types again 
leads us to examine the two achiever sub-types. Table 6A, for the sake of brevity, 
gives only the three-year average. 


TABLE 6A DISCRETIONARY SAVINGS BY ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION 
SUB-TYPES—3-YEAR AVERAGE 


Orientation Saved Dissaved No Change Total N 





A. All Households 


Integrated achiever 41 21 38 100 136 


Consumption-minded 31 14 55 100 30 

Performance-minded 42 12 46 100 37 
B. Households with Incomes from $5,000-$10,000 

Integrated achiever 46 13 41 100 $2 

ion-minded 39 13 48 100 12 


Performance-minded 53 5 42 _ 100 12 


It is not until we examine the $5,000- $10,000 income group that it appears that the 
performance-minded are doing more saving than any other type. The consumption- 
minded have saved no more than the ‘all securers’ group (as we would expect by 
definition). As in Tables 4 and 4A, we see that the most striking contrasts are not 
between the integrated achiever and the integrated securer who are, after all, both 
‘satisfied’ groups, but between the performance-minded achiever and the con- 
sumption-minded achiever. The performance-minded is the ‘purest’ achiever type in 
that it embodies the puritan work ethic more completely than the others. 


Ownership 


Does an index of present ownership of ‘things’ and liquid assets bear out the 
picture of more economic activity on the part of integrated achievers ? We see from 
Table 7 that it does. Though none of the differences is large, they are all in the same 
direction, and the figures on cars and new durables exceed the size of the probable 
error. Multiple-car and new durable ownership both partake of the nature of status 
symbols. Since home-ownership is a security as well as status symbol, we would not 


TABLE 7 OWNERSHIP OF HOME, CARS, NEW DURABLE 
GOODS, AND LIQUID ASSETS, 1955 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 





Among Among 
Proportion Owning Integrated Achievers Satisfied Securers 








ea Home 76 70 
2 or more cars 21 13 
1 or more new durables! 36 28 
Liquid assets over $499 67 59 
Note. The data {fo Tobie? 8 sal tcan tan timate te two 
Yet the taken in isolation, are not quite up to the 95 per cent level of 
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expect any meaningful difference between the types on home-ownership. Again, we 
find evidence both of more purchasing and more saving among achievers. 


Outlook 

As a supplement to the information just given on differing patterns of economic 
behavior between the two orientations, we will examine expectations concerning 
economic outlook in general, and personal financial outlook. Our assumption is 
that there will be more active, optimistic expectations among achievers than among 
securers. Table 8 gives the incidence of optimistic and pessimistic outlook in the 
two orientations, based on an index of consumer attitudes developed at the Survey 
Research Center (see Katona & Mueller, 1956). 


TABLE 8 OPTIMISM AND. PESSIMISM CONCERNING ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK, JUNE 1954 





Orientation Optimism Pro-con _— Pessimism Total N 
% 

Int. Ach. 45 36 19 100 123 

Sat. Sec. 39 49 12 100 138 


There is snenis a greater incidence of optimism among sbeieasied achievers 
than among satisfied securers, although the difference is not significant at the 95 
per cent level. What is interesting about the integrated achievers is that they show a 
trend toward both more optimism and more pessimism than their security-oriented 
counterparts, and decidedly less of a pro-con attitude. 

In line with this more decisive, and generally more optimistic outlook, we 
would also expect that the image of future financial expectations held by achievers 
would be more positive than that of securers. Such positive financial expectations 
would be closely related to the trend we have already observed in Tables 4 and 5 
toward more dynamic economic behavior on the part of achievers. Table 9 indicates 
that achievers do in fact have a significantly higher proportion of respondents 
expecting to be better off in a few years than securers. The percentage of respondents 
expecting to be worse off is uniformly small; the real difference between the two 
groups lies in expectations of a future that will be better than the present versus a 
future that will be the same as the present. This corresponds to our concepts of an 
open versus a closed image of the future. In the spring of 1958 there would un- 
questionably be a larger percentage of answers falling in the ‘worse’ category, but 
depression and personal economic decline did not loom as a real threat to the bulk of 
this postwar-boom-cushioned population in 1954. 





TABLE 9 EXPECTED FINANCIAL POSITION IN A FEW YEARS, 








JUNE 1954 
Orientation Better Off Same Worse Depends Total N 
% 
Int. Ach. si* 39 5 5 100 146 
Sat. Sec. 37° 50 6 7 100 165 





© Difference significant at the 95 per cent level. 
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We conclude that there are differences in consumer behavior and expectations 
between our two basic orientations. Although the differences are not large, achievers 
purchase more durable goods than securers, and purchase them more frequently by 
paying cash rather than by buying on the instalment plan. There is also the pos- 
sibility that achievers save more, although the data here are not quite conclusive. 
They have a somewhat more optimistic general economic outlook, and definitely 
more optimistic expectations for their own financial future. 


Vv. SUMMARY 


Combining our data on household characteristics and economic behavior, the 
following composite pictures of the typical integrated-achiever and satisfied-securer 
households emerges: the modal integrated-achiever household consists of a husband 
and wife in the middle thirties and preschool-age children; income of about $6,000 
and rising, and the husband engaged in professional or managerial work; they live 
in suburbia, are buying their own home and furnishing it with all the latest house- 
hold equipment. They are optimistic for the future, expecting good times for the 
country as a whole and occupational advancement for the husband. They have 
never experienced any serious setbacks. They are satisfied with the progress made to 
date and expect still better things to come. The modal satisfied-securer household 
emerges as a couple in the middle forties with school-age children, the husband 
engaged in clerical work, the family living in a city or good-sized town; they are also 
buying their own home, which is already equipped with the standard appliances, 
but the wife is not particularly interested in all the new-fangled ones. While their 
income (between $5,000 and $6,000) has been rising they feel that they have reached 
their peak and are more concerned with maintaining what they have than with 
achieving anything better. They are a little worried lest their own income and the 
general prosperity will decline in the future. They have never experienced any 
serious setbacks and are satisfied with progress to date but have some fear of what 
the future will bring. 

These composite pictures are based on a series of statistical averages. Operations 
on the scale of consumer surveys certainly do not depend for predictive accuracy on 
the validation of statistical configurations at the level of individual families. It is of 
some interest to know, however, that in reading a casual selection of cases drawn 
from the files we were struck by the way in which the flesh-and-blood families 
seemed to fit the types to which they had been assigned by the IBM machine. The 
‘personality’ of the households corresponded to a surprising degree with our a 
priori visualization of the given types, and we regret that space does not permit 
inclusion of case histories that could demonstrate these household personalities. 
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